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- ‘THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fire! 


UGUST has been a month of fires. 
The extended drought has caused 
our lowland rivers to dwindle into 
mere brooklets, winding across a sandy 
waste, and has robbed us of our high- 
land streams, leaving beds of jagged 
rock stretching along the green moun- 
tain sides like gaping scars under the 
blistering sun. This same drought has 
seeped the moisture from every object 
and left forest, field and roof the easy 
prey for the first spark of fire. 

The fire was not long in making its 
appearance. As a people dwelling in a 
peaceful valley hears the first rumors of 
an approaching enemy and see reflected 
along the horizon the red glare of 
burning villages, so the people of north- 
ern New Hampshire awoke to find clouds 
of smoke forming a haze over their vil- 
lages and heard with growing alarm of 
the forest fires raging in different parts 
of the state. For six days the people 
of Waterville and Sandwich battled with 
a devastating conflagration, while the 
whole Pemigewasset valley lay smoth- 
ered in smoke. No sooner had this out- 
break been checked, leaving thousands 
of acres of charred mountain-side and 
having caused the loss of one life, than 
the attention of the state was turned to 
Belmont where mill buildings as well as 
woodland were destroyed. Meanwhile 
the north wind was constantly bringing 


evidences of activities of the fire demon 
in the north country beyond Dixville and 
over the Canada line, while thousands of 
dollars worth of sawed lumber was 
wiped out in a fire near Orfordville. 

Then, to employ the simile further, the 
warfare was carried into the heart of 
the state and the people were stabbed 
into a terrified awakening by swift and 
dreadful raids. On August 2, dur- 
ing the lunch hour, fire suddenly broke 
out around the eaves of the beautiful 
Profile House in Franconia Notch and 
within four hours the entire hotel, as 
well as the colony of cottages about it, 
was burned to the ground. Three hun- 
dred guests including Gov. Channing 
Cox of Massachusetts and several other 
people of note, were obliged to seize 
their personal effects and escape. Three 
hundred other people, the employees of 
this beautiful mountain establishment, 
were thrust out of employment. Prop- 
erty of untold value was burned and 
still more stolen. All of which is in- 
significant compared with the fact that 
an institution which has been a pride of 
New Hampshire since 1852 was lost. 
With lightning rapidity the marauder 
struck again, for during the early hours 
of the next morning the Mount Liver- 
more House at Squam Lake was burned 
with a loss of one hundred thousand 
dollars, 
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The Weirs Encampment 


hes actual physical fires, however, 
are not the only ones which have 
been burning within New Hampshire in 
the month that has past. The fires of 
patriotism which, according to Congress- 
man Wason, “smoulder latent in the 
hearts of New MHampshire’s stalwart 
sons,” have been flaming up with renew- 
ed brightness. The cause for this new 
birth of public sentiment is the annual 
convention of the New Hampshire Vet- 
eran’s Association at the Weirs, August 
13 to 16. Here the veterans of three 
wars gathered for the forty-seventh en- 
campment since the association was first 
founded by the G. A. R. The activities 
at Camp Joseph H. Killourhy reached 
their climax on Thursday afternoon 
when a huge gathering of citizens, both 
soldier and civilian, gathered to hear a 
distinguished list of speakers. The guest 
of honor from outside the state was 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., veteran of the 
World War and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. It was an item of interest 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s distinguished father 
spoke from the same platform twenty 
years before. Secretary Roosevelt de- 
livered a forceful speech upon the 
Americanizing and democratizing effects 
of the war, and upon the necessity for 
a continuation of this work by the 
American Legion. The speaker’s per- 


sonality and mannerisms which _ re- 
minded many of the late President 
Roosevelt were very attractive and 


secured for him a hearty and enthusias- 
tic reception. Governor Fred H. Brown 
in a brief address pled for a more gen- 
eral Americanism. Ex-governor John 
H. Bartlett, with tears in his eyes, called 
for a rebirth of devotion to New Hamp- 
shire, while Senator George H. Moses, 
casting rather contemptuous glances at 
Gov. Bartlett’s white flannel trousers, 
took issue with him and declared himself 
to be optimistic regarding the future of 
our state. Congressmen Wason and 
Rogers spoke at the end of the program. 
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Anniversaries and 


Old Home Day Celebrations 


HIS is the Old Home season and 

during the week of August 19 to 26 
local patriotism, love of home, tender 
memories, and fond reminiscences have 
been the fires which have warmed the 
cockles of New Hampshire hearts. The 
most important celebrations of course 
were the Tercentenary Anniversaries at 
Portsmouth and Dover. For one en- 
tire week these two cities were replete 
with pageants, concerts, historical ad- 
dresses, band music and soft drinks. 
We are told by those who witnessed the 
pageantry of the celebration that their 
portrayal of the scenes of early settle- 
ments was very impressive indeed. 
The whole state has pictorial proof of 
the beauty of the costumes and_ the 
realism of the characters. Undoubtedly 
their presentation of the early scenes 
and struggles of the founders of our 
state was very genuine, but we suspect 
that if the two cities had seen fit to stage 
for the public even one incident of the 
long battle which has been waged be- 
tween them to determine which was the 
real “First Settlement of New Hamp- 
shire,” it would have surpassed all the 
rest of the program. Seriously, how- 
ever, the gathering of able men at these 
celebrations, the wealth of sentiment 
stirred by them, and the faithful toil of 
those who have prepared and directed 
them must be a source of helpful in- 
spiration. This week marked the open- 
ing of the Portsmouth bridge by a simple 
but impressive ceremony in which Gov. 
Brown of New Hampshire and Gov. 
Baxter of Maine clasped hands at its 
center. 

Jaffrey, Whitefield and Milford cele- 
brated their sesqui-centennial anniver- 
sary and sixty-eight other New Hamp- 
shire towns have welcomed back their 
old friends and former inhabitants at 
Old Home Day celebrations. It is for- 
tunate, perhaps, that the radio has not 
yet been sufficiently developed to make 











broadcasting stations common. For if 
it had been so developed the old Granite 
State would have been a perfect Babel 
of voices. Outcries for and against 
prohibition, League of Nations, partisan- 
ship, government. ownership of public 
utilities, the state development of water 
power and the bounty on hedge-hogs 
would have resounded from one end of 
the state to the other, forming one con- 
fused uproar. Imagine “listening in” on 
George H. Moses, the irreconcilable, at 
Whitefield, Rev. Raymond H. Huse, the 
World Court proponent, at Concord, and 
Raymond Stevens, the League of Nations 
orator of Landaff, at the same time, hav- 
ing your ear saluted by interruptions 
from Andrew Felker preaching prohibi- 
tion and Robert P. Bass urging develop- 
ment of the state’s water power. Un- 
questionably the squeakings and wailings 
of the receiver would be a relief. It is 
well to remember that under cover of 
the cannonade of oratory these Old 
Home Days have been marked by the 
warm handclasp of old friends and the 
re-awakening of public interest. 


President Harding’s Death 
| the early part of the month amid 

the excitement and hurry of prepara- 
tion and the lighthearted buoyancy of 
the vacationist, there came a note of 
sadness which caused the people of New 
Hampshire to pause and reflect sadly up- 
on the serious things of life. This was 
occasioned by the death of our late Presi- 
dent, Warren G. Harding. In response 
to the request of President Coolidge, al- 
most every city and town in the state 
held fitting memorial services. The 
Governor issued a _ proclamation ex- 
pressing the love and _ appreciation 
of the people, and the Mayor 
of every city prescribed various forms 
of public mourning. All these things, 
however, constituted only the official ex- 
pression appropriate to the solemn oc- 
casion. Far more important and more 
significant were the little incidents and 
words upon the streets and in the pub- 
lic places of our cities and towns, It 
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was there that the people themselves re- 
vealed the depth of their grief, and the 
fact that they seemed to feel they had 
lost one of their own kindred proves 
that the good old American stock of our 
Granite State are as closely linked to 
their country and its visible head as ever 
their fathers were. 


Calvin Coolidge 

Vermont was once known as the “New 
Hampshire Grants” and the boundaries 
of colonial Massachusetts extended to 
Winnipesaukee. Therefore, New Hamp- 
shire shares with these states a sense of 
proprietorship over our new president. 

If a reversal of the old saying “that 
the rats forsake a sinking ship” is true, 
his future is indeed bright for our politi- 
cal stages from the highest to the lowest 
are vieing with each other in endors- 
ing him and are already, according to 
the Concord Monitor accusing each other 
of being “band-wagon jumpers.” With- 
out intending any reflection upon them 
we feel that New Hampshire’s real feel- 
ing for the president is not political but 
patriotic. His quiet strength appeals to 
the people who are all expressing their 
confidence in him. With the sad mem- 
ory of our last two presidents who were 
broken by the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion and its constant storm of criticism, 
we are all “band-wagon jumpers” in that 
New Hampshire citizens of all parties 
pledge their loyal support to President 
Calvin Coolidge. —N. H. C. 


(7 
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THE LEGION 
AT THE WEIRS 
AUG. 13-16 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 


“There are no class distinctions 
in America.” 





GovERNOoR Frep H. Brown 


“Let us strive for a rebirth of 
Americanism.” 













A Group oF PROMINENT LEGIONNAIRES: (Left to right) 
Past Commander, Charles S. Walker of Keene; Department 
Commander William E. Sullivan of Nashua; Senior Vice 
Commander, Harold K. Davidson of Woodsville; Depart- 
ment Chaplain, Rev. William H. Sweeney of Tilton. On 
the step behind these men are Junior Vice Commander, 
Frank N. Sawyer of North Weare and Department Adjutant, 
George W. Morrill of Concord. 







Ex-GoverNor JoHN H. BARTLETT 


“We must stand by New Hampshire. She deserves our 
support.” 


At Camp Killourhy, named in honor of Major Joseph Killourhy, gathered notable New Hamp- 
shire men and women from all parts of the state. In the picture above are (left to right) Ex- 
Governor John H. Bartlett; Major J. W. Bean of the 5th New Hampshire Volunteers, of Attle- 
boro, Mass.; Major Frank Knox, past Commander of the Department; Governor Fred H. Brown. 
Councillor Thomas J. Conway; and Judge Advocate of the Department, Maurice Devine of Man- 
chester. Behind the Governor one can see two other councillors, Col. Cole and Mr. A. P. Morrill, 

At the lower right of the page are some of the women most prominent in the work of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. They are: (Front row, left to right) Mrs. George W. Morrill of Con- 
cord; Second Vice President; Mrs. Flora L, Spaulding of Manchester, State President; Dr. Zatae 
L. Straw of Manchester, Nation- 
al Committee Woman; (second 

row) Miss Charlotte Wright of 
Portsmouth, Historian; Mrs. H. 
K. Davidson of Woodsville, Pub- 
licity manager; Mrs, Alma D. 
Jackson of Woodsville, Treasurer. 


CONGRESSMAN 
Epwin H. Wason 


“The ladies are here to or 
eet 
Senator Moses.” ’ 





























SCHOOL TIME 


By Grace BLANCHARD 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Shurtleff 


I live opposite a schoolhouse; 
And 
Some days 
The children troop by 
Cherubic, playful, 
“Hope of the world,” ay, truly. 
In this one’s hand a nosegay ; 
Another has for “teacher” 
A cherished orange; 
Their merry laughs and gambols 
Put youth into my world. 
Shout while ye may, 

Dear kiddies. 
I am glad I live where I do. 
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And 
Some days 
The self-same boys and girls 
Pass by and seem young cyclones; 
Each with a whack for t’other, 
All with a ready fist and taunt, 
Hateful as they can be; 
Their howls and jeers 
Afflict me. 
I will advertise my house for sale. 


Of course this means that 
Some days 
I am cross. 

















FUTURE POLICIES OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


I 


Forty-eight Hours, Taxation, and Water Power 


By Raymonp B. STEVENS 


HE Democratic program on state 
issues in the coming campaign will 
be substantially the same as out- 
lined in its platform the last election. 
There are three questions of major 
importance to the welfare of the state 
which require immediate action. First, 
the fixing by law of an eight-hour day 
or forty-eight hour week for women 
and children employed in the industries 
of the state. The election of 1922 
turned more on this one issue than any 
other. The refusal by the Republican 
Senate in the last legislature to concur 
with the House in the passage of such 
an act will make this question the chief 
issue in the next campaign unless in the 
meantime the employers grant the de- 
mand for an eight-hour day. 
The only objection raised against such 
a law was the fear of Southern competi- 
tion because longer hours are allowed in 
the South. The thorough investigation 
by the Labor Committee of the house 
clearly proved that this fear is unground- 
ed. While it is highly desirable that there 
should be a national standard for all in- 
dustrial states, there is no compelling 
reason why New Hampshire should wait 
for Federal action. Moreover, the move- 
ment for an eight-hour day for all in- 
dustries in the United States has been 
gaining great strength, due chiefly to the 
force of public opinion. The steel com- 
panies are now committed to abolishing 
the twelve-hour day in the steel industry 
and substituting therefor three shifts of 
eight hours each. When this is ac- 
complished, by far the greater part of 
the industrial workers of the United 
States will be on the eight-hour schedule. 
Taxation will also be an important 
issue in the next campaign. The tax bur- 
den in New Hampshire is not only 


heavy but most unfairly distributed. A 
more just distribution cannot be secured 
without amendments to our Constitution. 
The last legislature did practically all 
that can be done under the present Con- 
stitution, and while the changes made 
were undoubtedly an improvement in our 
tax system, the chief inequalities still 
exist. Over 80% of the tax burden is 
laid upon the holders of real estate, and 
other classes of wealth, which equal or 
even exceed the value of real estate, es- 
cape with little or no _ contribution. 
This not only creates injustice as_ be- 
tween different tax payers, but has 
serious results upon the general pros- 
perity of the state. The industry of 
farming, which already labors under 
serious difficulties which are nation-wide 
in their scope and beyond the power of 
the state of New Hampshire to modify, 
suffers severely from an unjust burden 
of taxation. 

Also our present tax system is having 
a most injurious effect upon our lumber 
industry. The taxation of partially 
matured timber at its full market value 
compels the owners to cut as soon as 
possible since the increase in growth will 
not meet the carrying charges of taxation 
and interest. No reasonable system of 
taxing timber lands is possible without 
an amendment to the Constitution. The 
amendment as submitted last year was 
criticised on the ground that it was too 
broad. The form of the amendment is 
not of essential importance. Whatever 
that form may be, the effect of it must 
be to eliminate the effect of the word 
“proportional” in our Constitution as 
construed by the Court. This was most 
conclusively shown by the decision of the 
judges on the questions presented to 
them by the House of Representatives 
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in the last session of the legislature. 
The state of New Hampshire possesses 
two natural resources, water powers and 
timber lands. So far the state has done 
practically nothing towards the develop- 
ment of these resources. In fact, its sys- 
tem of taxation is tending to seriously 
injure our timber lands. The water 
powers of the state have been developed 
to the fullest extent possible by private 
capital; that is, the available water pow- 
er sites have been developed to a maxi- 
mum capacity with the natural flow of 
our streams. The creation of storage 
reservoirs at the headwaters of our 
streams would probably nearly double 
the water power of the state. The 


creation of such reservoirs cannot be 
done by private capital. 
the flow of the stream 


An increase in 
is a_ benefit to 
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every water power on that stream, and 
as these powers are held by a great 
variety of owners it is impossible to 
secure voluntarily proper distribution 
of the cost of the development of the 
reservoirs. The state seems to be the 
only agency which can, therefore, make 
this development. 

An attempt to start a comprehensive 
policy of water power development was 
made in the last session of the legisla- 
ture. The bill introduced by Ex-gover- 
nor Bass, providing for the use of the 
credit of the state in the development of 
storage reservoirs, was passed by the 
House and defeated in the Senate. A 
more comprehensive plan along the same 
lines should be worked out and made an 
essential part of the Democratic pro- 
gram. 








Il. 






The Democratic Party of the Future 


N point of service, the Democratic 
Party of the future will be the Demo- 
cratic Party of the past reshaped only 
in the policies necessary to meet the ex- 
igencies of post-war conditions. 

Its origin is traced in the grey dawn 
of the country’s birth. Its inception 
dates from the dark days following this 
Republic’s first lusty struggles. When 
Thomas Jefferson dickered with Na- 
poleon Bonaparte for the famous Louis- 
iana Purchase—a vast empire far flung 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific—the 
Democratic Party was, even then, de- 
livering master strokes in the destiny 
of the so-called American government 
experiment. 

Down through eventful decades it has 
been always the safety valve of the na- 
tion’s stability and honor at home and 
abroad. Beginning with Andrew Jack- 
son’s time, the Democratic Party has 
had a continually recurring renascence 
of fervent belief in a higher civilization 


By Eaton D. SARGENT 





and the cause of human progress. For 
one hunded and forty-two years it has 
kept burning brightly the unquenchable 
fires of government by the majority, 
civic righteousness, and faith of the 
fathers. 

When the problems of the present 
become dusty with the years and the 
history of generations yet unborn shall 
have been written, the Democratic Party 
will still remain a powerful factor in the 
political life of this nation—an unfading 
tribute to the survival of the fittest. It 
has stood the acid test of time and 
changing conditions because it was con- 
ceived in the cardinal principles of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

It has weathered the storms of calum- 
ny and detraction because, like a faith- 
ful servant; it has never dissembled but 
has stood four-square to the best inter- 
ests of the country, both at home and 
overseas. Through brief periods, its 
steadying and hopeful influences have 






















FUTURE POLICIES OF THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 


been curtained. Its progressive leader- 
ship in state and federal affairs has, at 
times, been reduced to a minority posi- 
tion but its purpose to combat the foes 
of forward legislation and_ effective 
party service has never wavered. At 
recurring intervals, misguided adherents 
have followed after strange gods, only 
and always to return to the party fold 
after their pilgrimage of delusion had 
ended. 

Through the vicissitudes of some 
thirty-three presidential campaigns the 
star of the Democratic Party has alter- 
nately ascended and descended, but has 
never set. Flaming aloft in the political 
firmament, in the dawn of another great 
presidential election, it is right now 
lighting the way back to tried and proven 
paths of good government—to sane and 
sensible democratic principles. 

The Democratic Party has never been 
the torch-bearer of class-consciousness, 
it is the party of the everyday American 
citizen—it is still the party of the plain 
man Jefferson, who rode to his inaugura- 
tion ceremony on horseback. 

It is not within one party member’s 
vision or ability to be able to forecast, 
at this early day, the issues that will be 
incorporated into the party’s platform 
next June. But standing as it has al- 
ways stood upon a record of signal 
achievements for the welfare of the ma- 
jority, rather than for favors extended 
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to any class, clique or clan, I am certain 
that the. Democratic Party of the future 
will remain true to the ideals of the past, 
and therefore, will champion only those 
reforms and policies calculated to en- 
hance the happiness and prosperity of 
the country as a whole. 

It is not likely that its agenda will 
call for wrestling with reparations, 
World Courts, Leagues, and other in- 
ternational imbroglios until the house of 
Uncle Sam, and our own business, has 
been put in order. We do-not require 
any political savant to tell us what ought 
to be done. The people know. We do 
not need any political prophet to for- 
cast the problems the next administration 
will be called upon to solve. The 
economic and _ reconstruction mistakes 
of the past few years are all too evi- 
dent. Every thinking man and woman 
can determine for himself or herself 
what will happen if our good sense 
does not lead us out of the wilderness 
of industrial unrest, hectic business con- 
ditions, and general dissatisfaction pre- 
valent everywhere. 

But when things go wrong, the Amer- 
ican people have a happy habit of com- 
ing back to their great redresser of 
grievances, to the party that, through the 
years, has espoused the cause of justice 
to all, and special privileges to none— 
to the old, yet ever new, standard of the 
Democratic Party. 





IIT. 
For the Rights of the Average Man 


By GEORGE 


T is difficult in these days of political 

unrest, with the continual shifting of 

political winds, to determine in ad- 
vance the lines upon which the next cam- 
paign will be conducted with regard to 
national issues. 

Conditions of life may bring forward 
new issues in addition to the tariff, the 
international problem and the needs of 


E. FARRAND 


labor and Western agriculture. I be- 
lieve the Democratic party will adopt a 
liberal attitude with regard to platform 
and candidates. The Republican party 
appears more likely to represent the 
conservative forces at the present time. 

In the state campaign of 1922 the 
Democratic party adopted a platform de- 
claring unequivocally for such policies 
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as the eight-hour day for women and 
children in industry, the re-adjustment 
of our system of taxation, genuine home 
rule for cities, the abolition of the poll 
tax for women, etc. With forward 
looking aggressive candidates it entered 
the contest and won the victory, al- 
though the party had no group of 
wealthy men to appeal to for financial 
support and the usual campaign adver- 
tising was entirely eliminated. 

Then the legislature met, a body com- 
posed of earnest intelligent men from all 
walks of life that will compare favor- 
ably with any legislature of recent years 
in leadership and membership, and an 
honest endeavor was made by the Gov- 
ernor and the legislative leaders of the 
majority party to carry out its election 
promises, assisted by some of the more 
progressive Republicans. The platform 
measures were passed by the House, but 
were killed in the Senate by the Repub- 
licans. These issues still remain unset- 
tled through no fault of the Democratic 
party or its leaders. They will again be 
a part of the state issues to be fought 
over in the next campaign. 

Democrats may well look for success 
at the next election if their party con- 
tinues to take a forward position toward 
solving the perplexing troubles of the 
average man. ‘The recent session of 
Congress, Republican controlled, was a 
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disappointment ‘to the country. The 
next session bids fair to be more so. 

The action of the Republican majority 
in the State Senate was a disappoint- 
ment to a majority of the voters of New 
Hampshire. 

Senator Moses appeals for a revival 
of party loyalty as a solution of the 
troubles of his party and states that in 
the old days “a conscientious town com- 
mittee could make a canvass which 
would reveal within the narrowest limits 
exactly how the votes would be cast on 
election day.” Those were the good old 
days, but in the language of the car- 


toonist, “Them days are gone forever.” 


The votes can no longer be counted be- 
fore they are cast. The people are doing 
their own thinking and realize that the 
men whom they support with their votes 
are only their instruments through whom 
they hope to improve their political con- 
dition of life. They are not pawns 
owned by a political party to bring vic- 
tory or defeat to this or that group of 
political leaders. 

It behooves the Democratic party to 
continue to sail a direct course, take a 
definite position on all public questions, 
fight for the rights of the “average man” 
and win the right to the support of all 
liberal minded men and women, be they 
Democrats, Republicans or Indepen- 
dents. 





“THREE SENTINELS OF THE NORTH” 
AND THE DURHAM MEETING 


By Joun G. WINANT 


ILLIAM S. Rossiter of Concord 
\\) contibuted to the July issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly an article 
entitled “Three Sentinels of the North” 


which ably represented the economic 
crisis through which the northern New 
England states are now passing. Mr. 
Rossiter, formerly a high official of 
the United States Census Bureau, is the 
head of the National Association of 


Statisticians and has a wide and well 
earned reputation for ability to make im- 
portant, valuable and truthful deduc- 
tiors from carefully obtained and as- 
sembled figures. His deep and sincere 
interest in Northern New England made 
his article in the Atlantic Monthly a 
forceful appeal as well as a convincing 
argument; it is encouraging to find that 
it is receiving the thoughtful attention 





THREE SENTINELS OF THE NORTH 


it deserves in this section of the coun- 
try. 

We need people of a strong resource- 
ful type, and yet we are told that 500,000 
of our native men and women have left 
our north country and are living out 
their lives and earning their living else- 
where. 

There is no co-operative effort made 
to-day either to persuade our boys and 
girls to remain in New Hampshire or 
to encourage young men and young 
women to come East and settle in old 
New England. 

As Mr. Rossiter pointed out, our 
first step is “organization.” An_ eco- 
nomic survey should be made and a pro- 
gram formulated; and yet before we can 
successfully turn migration northward 
and eastward, we must find a livelihood 
for those people who now make up the 
citizenry of our state. For although it 
is true that man cannot live by bread 
alone, yet it is equally true that men 
cannot live without bread. Sentiment 


may encourage us but it cannot feed us. 


State loyalty is a fundamental virtue, yet 
state prosperity is equally essential. 

The most representative gathering 
thus far held to discuss a program of 
action was at Durham, Thursday, Aug- 
ust 23. This meeting was called by Dr. 
Ralph D. Hetzel, President of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. Dr. Het- 
zel acted as Chairman and all the lead- 
ing organizations of the state were rep- 
resented. The chief feature of the 
meeting was an address by Mr. Rossi- 
ter in elaboration, explanation and fur- 
ther emphasis of his magazine article. 
Former Governor Robert P. Bass, 
Major Frank Knox, President George 
M. Putnam of the State Farm Bureau 
Federation, President Hetzel and 
others ably discussed the subject and 
object of the meeting. 

A committee of three -was appointed 
to draft resolutions from which the pub- 
lic could gain an accurate understanding 
of the position and aims of this gather- 
ing. 
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The report of this committee as unan- 
imously adopted was as follows: 

It is apparent from statistics that have 
been presented to this meeting that new 
economic and social conditions call for a 
readjustment of many of those activities 
which have in the past maintained the 
people of our state. 

“This fact is well illustrated by the 
stationary population of the entire state, 
the steady and continuous decline both in 
rural population and production, and the 
intensified pressure of industrial competi- 
tion. 

“To meet this situation, a full knowledge 
of the facts is the first essential. We rec- 
ommend that am accurate survey be made 
covering the following: 

“A. Agriculture, including timber. 

“1. State production; increase and 
decrease in products—by prod- 
ucts. < 

“2. Analysis by towns. 

“3. Markets. 

“B. Manufactures. 

“1. State production: increase and de- 
crease in value of products. 

“2. Analysis by towns and cities. 

“3. Markets. 

“C. Mineral and other products. 

“1. State production: increase 
decrease by unit or value. 

“2. Analysis by towns and cities. 

“3. Markets. 

“D. Population. 

“1. Changes since 1870. 

“a. Communities having less popula- 
tion in 1920 than in 1870; those 
showing maximum at some cen- 
sus prior to 1920; those having 
less than in 1910. 

“b. Nationality changes since 1900. 

“la. Where they occurred. 

“2a. Relationship, if any, between 
population and nationality changes 
and agriculture and manufacture 
and increase or decrease of 
population. 

“E. Water Power. 

“F,. Transportation. 

“G. Education.” 


It was voted that a committee of five 
be named with authority to employ a 
trained investigator to make an exact 
economic survey of this state. The 
necessary funds were contributed by 
those present. The committee will make 
a report based upon the findings of the 
survey at a future conference to be call- 
ed by the Chairman. 

Before adjournment the thanks of 
those in attendance were voted to Mr. 
Rossiter and Dr. Hetzel for bringing 
about and making of value this meeting. 


and 





Etheldreda Seabury as 
Martha Hilton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LOOKS BACK 


Some Scenes from This 


EW Hampshire has been looking backward this month. 

The famous men and women of history have walked 
our streets again. At Portsmouth and Dover, the earliest 
settlement of the state, the splendid days of the Royal 
Governors have lived again. In the cities and towns 
throughout the state centennials and  sesqui-centennials 
and Old Home Days have turned people’s thoughts toward 
days that are gone. And out of it has come, not a passive 
pre-occupation with glories that are past, but a determi- 
nation, significantly exhibited by that meeting at Durham, 
to make the days to come of equal brightness with the past. 

With the exception of the picture of Adonijah Howe, 
Jaffrey’s beloved physician of the old days, these pictures 
are of the Portsmouth pageant. But they might be match- 
ed by hundreds of others from the celebrations of the 


sixty-eight towns participating in New Hampshire’s Old 
Home Week. 


David Thompson reading to his wife a list of provisions recently received. Men in 
advance of Miles Standish of the Plymouth Colony are also in the group, anxiously wait- 
ing to learn if Portsmouth can send provisions from their supply just received to the 


starving people of Plymouth. 





OVER HER SPLENDID PAST 


Month’s Celebrations 


Phete by Geerge P. Duncan Dorothy Adams, whose tire- 
Dr. Adonijah Howe returns to Jaffrey in the sleigh in less work and pleasing personal- 
which he used to go about among the sick of the town. ity permeated the whole pageant. 


An interpretative dance interlude. The group includes, (left to right) Vivian 
Goldsmith, Lucille Jacques, Bertha Cohen, and Virginia Fournier. 














“ARE YOU A HIKER?” 


Some Suggestions for Campers 


By H. ReEyNoLps GoopWwIN 


Diagrams used with permission of the National Council from the Handbook for 
Boys, Boy Scouts of America. 


T has long been a truism that the 
American man is what hs is be- 
cause his ancestors were compelled 

to wrest their living from a hostile 
wilderness. The connection between 
the harsh conditions of the old days 
and the present sturdiness of char- 
acter for which the typical American 
is noted is a real 
one, and in _ this 
fact there lies a 
serious lesson for 
us of softer days. 
We no longer must 
fight the wilder- 
ness for life, but 
we shall loose 
something very 
precious from our 
national life if we 
do not find a sub- 
stitute for that 
struggle. Our Pio- 
neer Days, winter 
carnivals and camp- 
ing trips show that 


Fig. 1. 
(below) how rings 
cloth stitched. The corners are pegged 
and the peak supported by being secured 
to an overhead branch. 





The rectangle tent, 


this order this year. Just shoulder 
your pack and strike for the woods. 
One night in the open, lulled by the 
whispering breeze and exasperated by 
the humming mosquito, and you are 
a member. You will be a member 
for life, too, for once a man gets the 
smell of- balsam and the sound of a 
brook by night in- 
to his system, noth- 
ing can eliminate 
it. Once a hiker, 
always a hiker. 


The first thing 
to do is to gather 
your outfit, and 


there are few 
things so absorb- 
ingly interesting as 
to assemble a kit 
which shall be 
ideal, that is, very 
light and very in- 
expensive, The ab- 
solute essentials are 
a pack for the grub 


showing 
are arranged and 
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Order of Hikers superfluous weight, 


and Campers is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It has no officers, no head- 
quarters, no membership fees, no 
anything except members and a gen- 
uine spirit of fraternity. This last is 
very real, as every hiker knows. On 
the trail men and women of all classes 
meet and mingle with the utmost 
good fellowship, swapping grub, 
cooking over the same fires, laughing 
at each other’s jokes. You can join 





and yet to leave behind nothing which 
is really needed to make the trip en- 
joyable. You do not want to be a 
traveling sporting-goods store, but 
neither do you want to eat half- 
cooked food or loose sleep at night 
from being cold. And the best fun of 
all is to see how many articles of 
equipment you can make for yourself. 

Take the match-safe for example. 
You can buy a very good one at any 




















store which handles sporting goods, 
but you do not need to. Take a metal 
box such as shaving soap used to 
come in before the new holder-top 
was invented, and glue a disk of 


sandpaper into the inside of 
the cover. This makes a_ very 
convenient and reasonably  water- 


proof container for your matches 
at no expense, and the sandpaper af- 
fords a good place to scratch matches 
in wet weather. 

You will probably want a tent. 
Personally I prefer to sleep under the 
stars, but I always plan to have the 
tent near at hand in case of rain. A 
pup tent is good, but the manual 
used by the Boy Scouts shows how to 
make several styles of tent from one 
piece of cloth, and by following this 
plan you can save the money which 
would otherwise pay for the stitch- 
ing and other work in a ready-made 
tent and to invest in a better grade 
of cloth. 

To prepare the tent cloth, first hem 
it to prevent fraying and tearing. 
Then sew rings to the edges as fol- 
lows: Supposing that your cloth, 
when hemmed, measures 7 by 14, sew 
a ring in the upper right-hand cor- 
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Fig. 2. The plain lean-to with back to 
the wind and open side to the fire, makes 
a very practical and comfortable shelter. 
Note that the top is supported by four or 


five suspensions which may be tied to an 
overhead rope or to a convenient branch. 
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Fig. 3. The lean-to with triangular front. 


ner, and another in the upper left- 
hand corner. Measure in 3% feet 
from each of these rings and sew on 
two more. Between these two, sew 
three rings at intervals of 134 feet. 
The upper edge of your cloth will now 
resemble that of Fig. 2. On the op- 
posite edge, place two rings, 3% feet 
from each corner. Any one of the 
three tents here shown can now be 
easily |made. When setting up the 
tents, drive stakes or pegs for the 
corners, and then tie the rings to the 
pegs, rather than driving pegs down 
through the rings themsevles. 

The cloth should be waterproofed, 
and clear directions for that process 
can be found in almost any book on 
camping. 

A better idea of the different tents 
than any sketch can convey, may be 
obtained by making paper models of 
them. Simply cut your paper twice 
as long as it is wide, and fold on the 
dotted lines. Incidentally, this will 


help a lot when you come to erect 
the real tent. 
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Another item which can be home- 
made is a camp cook-book. Get a 
vest-pocket memorandum book and 
write “Camp Recipes” on the cover. 
Then every time you see a recipe for 
anything which sounds as though it 
could be prepared over a campfire, 
jot it down; and every time you invent 
a camp dish of your own, as you will 
in time, write down the directions for 
making it. When completed this 
book will mean far more to you than 
any that you can buy, and its pages 
will fairly smell of the trail. 

The pack may be made at home, 
although it is perhaps more satisfac- 
tory to buy it. In either case see that 
it is large enough, that the shoulder 
straps are strong and broad, and that 
they are stitched so strongly to the 
bag that no yank, however vigorous, 
feels one of the straps give way. The 
one knows the importance of this un- 
til, miles from any settlement, with 
twenty pounds in his pack, he jumps 
down from a rock or fallen tree and 
feels one of the straps give way. The 
pack should have a cover to shut out 
rain, and of course should be water- 
proof. 

Army blankets are best for night 
covering, being both light and warm. 
If you feel that a rubber blanket is 
necessary, get a poncho, as it will 
serve not only as a blanket on wet 
ground but as a raincoat on a rainy 
day. 

_ Any of the good books on camping 
will furnish detailed descriptions of 
the proper clothing to be worn. It 
should be light, warm and comfort- 
able. Woolen underclothing is best 
for all seasons. Be very sure to have 
comfortable shoes, for. nothing will so 
surely take the fun out of a tramp as 
shoes that hurt the feet. A sweater 
is a good thing to have along, but 
not the best thing to wear through 
woods unless you wear something 
over it, as_it catches very easily on 
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twigs and bushes to its own great 
detriment. 

Another fascinating indoor sport is 
laying out the route. If the territory 
through which you are to hike has 
been mapped by the Geological Sur- 
vey, get one of their maps from Wash- 
ington. These are contour maps, and 
show the exact character of the land, 
every ravine, ridge, swamp, brook, 
trail, everything. After a little ex- 
perience you can almost see the land- 
scape by studying the map. 

Lay out the route according to your 
tastes. If you want to fish or hunt 
or climb mountains or see points of 
special interest, plan accordingly. 
See that the route provides good 
camping places for every night. As 
for the length of the trip, that depends 
on your age and experience as a hiker. 

If possible, plan to cover the ground 
wherever there is a roadway by auto 
rather than on foot, saving your 
strength for the trail. To tramp miles 
along a good road with a heavy pack 
is not as much fun as one might 
think. If you can leave the car in 
a convenient place and use it as a 
base of supplies while you make short 
all-day or over-night hikes into the 
woods, that is a good arrangement. 

When the time for the trip draws 
near, make up the grub list. Select 
food that is light, compact, nutritious 
and easy to prepare over a camp-fire. 
These rules are especially important 
if you intend to pack all the food on 
your back. Such things as soup are 
taboo entirely, being very heavy in 
comparison with food value. Raisins 
stand at the other end of the list. If 
you are inexperienced, do not plan to 
do any elaborate cooking on the trip, 
for it much harder to bake bread or 
pies on the trail than it sounds in 
the books. Do not rely on your abili- 
ty to get sufficient food from the 
woods and streams, or you will cer- 
tainly go hungry. 

When the day arrives, put into 
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your pockets the small articles you 
expect to use most frequently, and 
the rest into the pack. Roll the 
blankets and tent into a long slender 
bundle to be slung over one shoulder, 
or into a short compact bundle to be 
worn on top of the pack. Then leave 
dull care behind and start off. 

You will be eaten alive by mos- 
quitoes, stung to desperation by 
midges, tired out by hard tramping. 
You will start at the weird squeal of 
the porcupine at midnight and per- 
haps have to chase him away from 
the provisions. Bugs will get into 
your food and so will ashes. The 
bottle of fly dope will break and spoil 
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half the grub. The rain—but find 
out for yourself. The more agreeable 
features have been so well advertised 
that they need no reiteration here. 
As for the other things mentioned 
above, you must learn to enjoy your- 
self in spite of them if you would be 
a genuine hiker. 

Stay out long enough to get broken 
in to trail life. That is the only way 
really to develop the rugged self-re- 
liance which is the birthright of every 
American. It is the only way to 
bring back the old pioneer blood. 
And it is the best way, you will agree 
when you have tried it, to have a 
glorious good time. 


A FOREST FIRE 


When Destruction Sweeps Our Woodlands 
By E. E. Woopsury 


N one of our most beautiful towns a 

forest fire was raging. Smoke rolled 

up from the valleys and down from 
the mountain tops, smoke that could be 
seen in twenty-five townships. At night 
the heavens were illuminated by the 
glare of the fire demon as it swept from 
hill to dale, from mountaintop to valley. 
People watched the scene with awe. An 
atom of fire—a match or a discarded 
cigarette stub—had been carelessly 
turned loose; hence this great conflagra- 
tion was sweeping over thousands of 
acres of forest lands recently logged, 
and hundreds of acres of growing tim- 
ber lands, destroying all-in its path: log- 
ging camps, equipment, log piles and 
logging trucks. 

A mountain watchman in the employ 
of the New Hampshire Forestry De- 
partment discovered a small fire at 1.10 
P. M. July 12th on the south slope of 
Flat Mountain in the town of Water- 
ville. The fire broke out in or near a 
deserted lumber camp and, having every- 
thing possible for its encouragement, it 
destroyed part of the buildings before 
the alarm given by the watchman could 


bring help. The ground about was 
parched because of protracted dry 
weather, and the evergreen slashings 
caused the fire to spread in all directions 
with such rapidity that it was soon be- 
yond control. Up over the mountain 
one mile away was Camp 10. Around 
this unused camp the belated fire fight- 
ers battled all night and, finally, saved 
the buildings. When the morning sun 
of July 13th appeared above the crest of 
Whiteface Mountain it looked like an 
orb of fire so dense was the smoke. Dur- 
ing the forenoon the fire swept across 
the plain north of Flat Mountain pond 
and around the south on the mountain 
towards Sandwich. One mile east of 
Camp 10 was Camp 11 and one and one 
half miles further was Camp 12. Both 
these were being used and the crews 
were on the fire line one-half mile to 
the west preparing to meet and stop the 
fire and save the camps. From iO A. 
M. to 12 M a light breeze from the east 
retarded the flames; from 12 M to 1 P. 
M. a dead calm prevailed which gave 
strong hopes of stopping further dis- 
truction. But alas, down from the top 



















of Sandwich Dome swept a strong west- 
ern gale, flames along the whole fire 
front leaped into the air, embers from 
the burning slash leaped the fire line and 
within ten minutes the whole area ap- 
proaching camps 11 and 12 was a seeth- 
ing, roaring hell of destruction. 
Twenty-five men on the fire line near 
camp 11 found themselves surrounded 
by fire, the only avenue of escape being 
a bog hole into which thirteen of them 
plunged while the others rushed for the 
shore of a pond close by where they 
were obliged to remain close to the 
ground until the flames had swept by. 
For two hours we lay listening to the 
roar of this messenger from hell while 
it rushed on to the east destroying Camps 
11 and 12 and licking up everything that 
could possibly burn. Deer, rabbits, 
squirrels and other fleet-footed animals 
were able to keep out of the way but 
forty hogs and several pigs at the camps 
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Here was a log pile which the 
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fire devoured hungrily. 


perished in the flames and probably hun- 
dreds of hedgehogs saved the state the 
possibility of paying bounties for their 
noses. 

The men detailed to clear a fire line 
for the protection of camps 11 and 12 
contentedly ate their dinners, the cooks 
were laying plans for supper little ex- 
pecting that inside of two hours their 
woods home would be a smoking mass 
of ruins. From the west came the hiss- 
ing roar of the flames as they leaped 
from one tree top to another driven by 
the gale that carried the fire over the 
center line. The camp foremen, being 
experienced woodcraftsmen, knew in an 
instant that the camps were doomed. 
Retreat via the roads and log railroad 
was cut off; every instant the fire was 
getting nearer and nearer until its hot 
breath was the signal for the foremen 
to give the order; “Men, save your- 
selves.” 
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Not only the trees and all vegetation are destroyed by the on-reaching flames. 
soil itself is impaired and it will be long before it can support timber growth again. 


The men at Camp 11 “beat it” over 
the mountain and on down into the 
Waterville Valley to the north while the 
men at Camp 12 “hit the trail” down the 
valley to the south into Sandwich. Right 
here is a sad result to record. One of 
the fire fighters, an elderly man, became 
exhausted and could not keep up with 
the younger men. He sat down to rest. 
On came the fire fiend; the man saw 
his fate. Hastily he wrote on a scrap 
of paper and pinned to his coat, “John 
Gray died July 13th.” The following 
day the body was found. The man evi- 
dently fell upon his face where he died 
from smoke suffocation. 

July 13th was a day long to be re- 
membered by the beautiful hill town of 
Sandwich. The forethought of the 
woods foreman caused the large number 
of horses to be harnessed and driven to 
safety through the woods down the 
valley into the town. Later came men 


The 


from all quarters fleeing from the fires 
on the mountain. It reminds us of the 
lines of Whittier in one of his popular 
poems which we will here quote by 
changing one word. “Over the moun- 
tain winding down horse and foot into 
Sandwich town.” “All day jlong in 
Sandwich street sounded the tread of 
marching feet” while the fires swept the 
beautiful south slope of the Waterville 
mountains. 

The fire, sweeping over the fire line, 
divided the men into four groups: the 
men surrounded by fire, the two camp 
crews driven from the woods and the 
men at camp 10. For two hours the 
former and the latter did not know the 
fate of either group and it was not un- 
til in the evening that the fate of the 
crews from 11 and 12 was known. 
Then reports from different towns came 
in stating that men were coming out of 
the woods in several places. The full 
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truth was not known until the following 
day when all were accounted for except 
one man who was found exhausted in 
the town of Sandwich and cared for 
later. 

Saturday morning July 14th the sun 
looked down on a blackened area of 
3500 acres. That beautiful wooded area 
that environed one of the most attrac- 
tive lakelets in the Waterville mountains 
was denuded of its products of forest 
cover that had been several generations 
in the making. While the fury of the 
fire had spent itself, much of it still 
lurked on the mountain tops to the north 
and was not finally squelched until the 
welcome rain of Sunday, July 15th. 

This forest fire, one of the most des- 
tructive fires of which we have a record, 
caused an enormous loss not only to the 
owners of the timber lands but a loss 
beyond computation to coming genera- 
tions, for no valuable growth will follow 
on this burned area while any of us, re- 
gardless of how young some of us may 
be, are living. Reforestation such as 
future wants will demand was set back 
one hundred years. Not only has the 
commercial value of this area been wiped 
out but the beauty of the wooded growth 
is gone. From the beautiful wooded 
slope of the majestic Sandwich Dome 
to the peak of Whiteface Mountain 
will extend a scar that our great-grand- 
children can look upon when they are 
old people. 

Notwithstanding this great commer- 
cial loss of the present, this loss to the 
future, this loss to the. scenic beauty, 
and the damage caused to the watershed, 
let us hope that much good will yet 
come from it after all. Let this fire 
be a warning to people who are too op- 
timistic about our forests; let it be a 
warning to people who are careless with 
fire; let it be a warning to cigarette 
smokers and all other smokers who are 
not decent and sane about it. 

As a rule we are not disposed to meas- 
ure the full value of our forests. We 
do not show proper respect for the 
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woods from which come our homes. 
Our intent greed for wealth regardless 
of what the future may need drives us 
to destroy rather than conserve. From 
our forests come the homes of the na- 
tion, the fuel to warm its people, the 
furniture that is necessary to equip a 
home. We cannot open our eyes in the 
morning without having revealed to our 
vision some product of the forest. 
Wherever we are, on land or sea, some 
part of the forest is there to aid and 
protect us. 

When our country was young there 
were forests everywhere and it is small 
wonder that people of that time did not 
foresee the need of conservation but, 
as the cities and towns grew larger and 
lands were cleared for farms, the for- 
ests grew smaller. In other words the 
rapid growth of population demanded 
homes faster than the forests could 
furnish the material, hence the great 
need of strenuous conservation of grow- 
ing timber. Timber is a crop and should 
be harvested in such a way as to en- 
courage another crop to follow. The 
greatest enemy to conservation of for- 
ests is fire. Why should we not use 
due care to keep this greatest enemy 
away from the chief asset of our pres- 
ent civilization? | 

Ours is a literary nation and literature 
depends on the forests. Our forests 
make possible all our books and libraries, 
all our daily and weekly papers and, in 
fact, the news and doings of the world 
are broadcasted by printers’ ink on the 
product of the forests. We might go 
on enumerating the uses to which the 
products of our forests are put but it is 
not necessary. The one great thing 
that should be made a paramount issue 
from now on is, to use fire as a servant 
not as a master. Let us hew close to 
the line of conserving for ourselves and 
our descendants this most important 
natural asset. Let this unsightly scar 


high up on the southern slopes of the 
Waterville mountains warn us to be 
cautious. 
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At the very beginning of the work. This picture was taken on March 13. 


THE BRISTOL DAM 


An Important Water Power Development 


By H. M. 


HERE is being constructed near 

Bristol, N. H., by the Ambursen 

Construction Company of New 
York City, and for the Utilities Power 
Company the initial iristallation of a 
rather extended power development 
which should be of great interest to the 
people of New Hampshire who are in- 
terested in conservation and in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
state. 

The dam now being constructed is the 
lower 52 feet of what is finally to be an 
82 foot dam. The type of construction 
is known as the Ambursen Reinforced 
Concrete Dam. The spillway will be 
300 feet long and is designed to take 
care of a fourteen-foot overflow of 
water, this being considerably more than 
the largest known flood. Provision has 
been made in the construction for the 
extension of the buttresses or piers 
downstream and upward when it is de- 
cided to increase the height of the dam. 

The entire structure will be about 550 
feet in length. Besides the spillway of 
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300 feet there will be about 100 feet de- 
voted to the intake and powerhouse, the 
remainder being used for abutments, 
log sluice, etc. In order to store water 
to the maximum to take care of the dry 
spells the dam will be provided with 
flash-boards five feet in height, thus very 
decidedly increasing the available stor- 
age. 

The dam itself being of the hollow re- 
inforced concrete type, of which about 
150 have been constructed throughout 
the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Canada, is particularly adapted to this 
particular site. The piers or buttresses 
are triangular in shape and provide for 
a very large base thereby increasing the 
stability of the dam and making it im- 
possible for the structure to slide out or 
turn over. The upstream face of the 
dam is at an angle of 45 degrees so that 
each additional foot of water held back 
by the dam also means an added ten- 
dency of holding the dam in place. The 
piers support a reinforced concrete deck 
or water barrier and this concrete slab 
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is carried over the top and down over 
the downstream end of the buttresses 
for the purpose of carrying off the over- 
flow of water. The structure is an im- 
provement over the mass type of dam 
which has been in use for centuries in 
that the upstream face, which is com- 
monly practically perpendicular in the 
mass dam and consequently is subjected 
to the maximum destructive tendencies, 
is replaced with a sloping face which 
permits of the added load of water hav- 
ing a tendency toward stability. 

The construction forces first appeared 
at the site about January lst. Since 
then the forces have been increased un- 
til now about 150 men are engaged on 
the work. The past winter was a very 
unfavorable one and while an attempt 
was made at excavation the efforts were 
largely directed toward the construction 
of a camp to house the construction 
forces, the construction of cottages for 
the administrative forces and the 


in- 
stallation of construction plant and 
equipment. The first concrete was 
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View taken April 25 from the river bank toward the west. 
end of the dam, concrete mixer, storage bins, and unloading platform. 








This shows the westerly 


placed in the latter part of April and 
since that time concrete has been flow- 
ing rapidly so that at the date of writing 
the dam looms up as a rather formidable 
structure. 

The spring floods and ice conditions 
were rather severe during the winter and 
spring and no attempt was made toward 
coffer damming. Immediately after the 
freshets work was commenced and the 
north portion of the river was dammed 
off. At the date of this article that 
foundation work through the greater 
portion of the river bed has been com- 
pleted and with favorable weather it is 
merely a matter of a few days when 
the water will be turned through the 
present work and the remainder of the 
river bed will be coffer-dammed and 
construction will proceed toward the 
south embankment, at which place con- 
siderable work has already been done in 
the intake and power house section. The 
favorable weather conditions of the 
past two months have aided greatly in 
advancing this construction. 
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View taken from the unloading platform showing buttresses on June 13. 


The present power installation is to 
consist of three units of 3351 horse- 
power each. This will later be changed 
to three units of 5808 horsepower each 
when the height of the dam is increased. 
Already the four transformers are at 
the site of the work. The water wheels, 
electrical generators, governors, pen- 
stocks, etc., are on the way to Bristol. 
This massive machinery is being taken 
to the work by means of a specially con- 
structed vehicle. At the work an in- 
clined railway is being constructed to 
take the machinery down the high em- 
bankment and a trestle for taking the 
machinery across the river is being con- 
structed. 

There will be constructed in connec- 
tion with this work several interesting 
appurtenances such as_ sluiceways to 
lower the water whenever necessary, a 
log sluice to take logs through the dam, 
flashboards for temporarily storing an 
additional amount ‘of water and intake 
provisions for conveying water to the 
power house equipment and the con- 
trolling of this flow. 


While New Hampshire has taken ad- 
vantage of its waterpower since its 
earliest days in a small way, a study of 
the trend of waterpower development 
will indicate that its value has always 
been appreciated but a comprehensive 
manner of taking advantage of this in- 
valuable resource has never been care- 
fully carried out. Many states have 
made this feature of development an 
issue, and the development of water 
power is under its control to a limited 
extent. While this control has its dis- 
advantages nevertheless there are ad- 
vantages which ultimately will mean 
much more than a haphazard develop- 
ment at this time. An increasing num- 
ber of states are appointing Commissions 
to give the development of water storage 
and power careful attention. Plans 
must be submitted to these Commissions 
before work can be commenced. New 
Hampshire just recently has done this 
and the structure at Bristol is under 
constant state supervision. 

The town of Bristol has a splendid il- 
lustration of wasteful development of 
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water resources. There is a consider- 
able fall between Newfound Lake 
and Pemigewassett River but since there 
are numerous owners of power rights 
on this small stream only a portion of 
the power available is being utilized 
The waste is variously estimated at 60% 
to 90%. Ultimately such conditions 
cannot exist. Yet the Bristol illustra- 
tion is only one of many existing in the 
state. Further the state formerly had 
numerous small developments which 
have gone out of use. The modern 
trend is to assemble many of these small 
developments into larger ones thereby 
reviving the power developments to a 
more efficient degree and by the use of 
transmission lines provide for an outlet 
where the power is required. 

Each new development on any stream 
and its tributaries is an advantage in 
that each serves as a regulator of the 
flow of water. Excess water is 
stored in large bodies and ‘when the 
rainfall is least this storage is drawn 
upon and if the power developments are 
in use only a portion of the day water 
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On July 4, the work had progressed to this point. 
coffer dam. 











The picture was taken from the 


is stored during the remainder of the 
day. The situation develops itself to 
the point where every person interested 
in any one development is benefitted by 
following all developments, those at the 
lower portions of the stream can well 
afford to co-operate with those above 
and still more decidedly the state can 
well lend its co-operation toward this 
development of the water powers as a 
live help in the conservation of other 
natural resources. 

The Ambursen Construction Com- 
pany has made a specialty of the design 
and construction of water storage and 
power dams for many years. Among 
those on which the writer has worked 
are the one for Oklahoma City which re- 
cently withstood a very severe test in 
taking care of extreme floods, another at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma which is 80 feet in 
height and 1000 feet in length, another 
at Ardmore, Oklahoma. The power de- 
velopment at Bristol is the largest now 
under construction in New Hampshire 
and when it is finally raised will be the 
largest in the state. 











THE STORY OF A KENSINGTON WARRIOR 





AND LEGISLATOR 


By SAMUEL Copp WorTHEN 


Part I. 
HE writer contributed to the May- 
June issue of THE GRANITE 


MonrTHuty for the year 1917 a very 
brief account of Major Ezekiel Worthen 
of Kensington,—chiefly with a view to 
clearing away certain errors which had 
gathered about the name of that sterling 
New Hampshire patriot. The object of 
this article is to present somewhat in 
detail the facts of his life and to give an 
outline of the principal events in which 
he participated. 

Ezekiel, son of Ezekiel and Abigail 
(Carter) Worthen was born at Ames- 
bury, Mass., on Mar. 18, 1710. He 
married about the year 1732 Hannah, 
daughter of William and Rachel (Sar- 
gent) Currier, who was born at Ames- 
bury on June 26, 1711. A few years 
after his marriage he removed to Ken- 
sington. He became a leading citizen 
of Rockingham County, and had the ex- 
ceptional privilege of serving his coun- 
try well in three important wars. He 
played a creditable part in some of the 
most stirring scenes of our early history. 

In 1744 the conflict in Europe called 
the War of the Austrian Succession,} 
plunged Great Britain’s North Ameri- 
can colonies into one of those periodical 
struggles in which their frontiers were 
ravaged by the French and their border 
settlements became a prey to the mur- 
derous scalping knife of the savage. As 
a measure of retaliation Gov. Shirley of 
Massachusetts adopted the bold plan of 
striking with a force of farmers and 
fishermen, unaided by regular troops, at 
Louisburg on Cape Breton Island, the 
strongest French fortress in America. 
It had been twenty years in building and 
had cost $6,000,000. It was surrounded 
by walls of solid masonry from twenty 


to thirty feet high and was regarded by 
the French as impregnable. 

On the first of May, 1745, this strong- 
hold was besieged by Gen. William Pep- 
perell, a merchant of Kittery, Maine,” 
with 3,000 New England militia,’ in- 
cluding a regiment of about 350 New 
Hampshire men, besides 150 others from 
that Colony in the pay of Massachu- 
setts. The New Hampshire troops were 
conspicuous in the operations. At the 
outset they spent fourteen nights in 
dragging cannon over a deep morass 
between the landing place and the camp, 
under the guns of the enemy. This is 
described as “a labor beyond the power 
of oxen” and without which the ex- 
pedition would have been a failure. 
They took part in all the important 
movements, including the erection of the 
“Lighthouse battery” which aided ma- 
terially in the reduction of the fortress. 
The commandant, Duchambon, was 
compelled to surrender on June 17, 
1745. 

Ezekiel Worthen served in this ex- 
pedition as ensign and lieutenant in a 
company commanded by Capt. Jonathan 
Prescott of Kensington, and is general- 
ly believed to have taken a prominent 
part in the siege. The Rev. George Os- 
good states in his history of the town 
of Kensington that he was present at 
the siege and “is said to have done good 
service as an engineer, building works 
against the enemy, probably the _bat- 
tery on Lighthouse Cliff.”* However, it 
appears from the records that Capt. 
Prescott’s company was recruited in 
New Hampshire as a_ reinforcement, 
and that Ezekiel Worthen was not en- 


_ rolled until the very day of the surren- 


der. No favorable news had reached 
New England, and these volunteers 


1. Usually known on this side of the sea as “King George’s War.” 


2. Afterwards Sir William Pepperell. 


3. A large proportion of the men were recruited in the District of Maine, then a part of 


Massachusetts. 


4. Sketch of the Town of Kensington by the Rev. George Osgood, in Hurd’s History of Rocking- 


ham and Strafford Counties, N. H. p. 360. 
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doubtless believed they were embarking 
upon a venture which involved much 
hard fighting, as well as great danger. 
They proceeded at once to the scene of 
action, and did garrison duty at Louis- 
burg for about a year before they were 
relieved by the British regulars. 

During this time the little garrison 
was in a most perilous position. Far 
from their base of supplies, in the midst 
of a hostile country, exposed to attack by 
land and sea, their leaders were under 
constant apprehension of a combined 
assault by a French fleet and an army 
of Canadians and Indians. The forti- 
fications had been wrecked by the bom- 
bardment, and were hastily repaired and 
rebuilt. Perhaps the tradition concern- 
ing Ezekiel’s engineering feats at Louis- 
burg is based upon the part taken by 
him in these defensive works. 

After the surrender sickness _pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent, and Pep- 
perell’s force was at one time reduced 
to less than 1,000 effective men. As 
winter approached serious apprehensions 
were felt, and Capt. Prescott and Capt. 
Waldron were sent to New Hampshire 
to appeal to the Governor and Legisla- 
ture for relief. 

On Sept. 24th Prescott and Waldron 
presented a petition of the officers of the 
New Hampshire Regiment at Louis- 
burg® together with a long supplemen- 
tary memorial drawn up and signed by 
themselves, and on Oct. 5th the House 
voted : 

“That there be paid out of ye Treas- 
ury, of ye money for ye Expedition, to 
ye officers & soldiers or their order that 
last went on ye Expedition to Louisbourg 
as a Reinforcement provided they have 
been so long in ye Service, two months 
wages. And that Capt. Jonathan Pres- 
cott who is from Louisbourg to provide 
necessary stores for his, company now 
at Louisbourg have Liberty to draw out 
of ye Treasury for each of his officers 
& soldiers belonging to his company 
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two months wages as above, to provide 
private stores, &c. for his men.”® 

This resolution was approved by the 
Governor and Council, and the Captain 
returned with the much needed supplies. 
Soon afterwards he was taken ill with 
typhus fever, of which he died at Louis- 
burg on Jan. 19, 1746.7 On October 
Ist, 1745, Ensign Ezekiel Worthen was 
promoted to the rank of First Lieuten- 
ant. Owing to the absence of Capt. 
Prescott and his subsequent illness and 
death, Lieut. Worthen was in active 
command of the company for a con- 
siderable portion of the term of its ser- 
vice. He returned home and was dis- 
charged on June 20, 1746. 

In 1754 the French and English 
colonists began their final tremendous 
struggle for supremacy, in which as 
usual the most efficient weapon employed 
by the French was the tomahawk of the 
savage aborigines. With their hordes 
of painted warriors, evoked from the 
dark forests of the interior, the distant 
western prairies and the ‘bleak wood- 
lands of the North, they fell upon the 
thin line of British settlements fringing 
the Atlantic, in a whirlwind of ferocity 
which for a time theatened to sweep 
them into the sea. The conflict raged 
with especial fury along the Northern 
border, and none bore the brunt of it 
more bravely than the hardy woodsmen 
of New Hampshire. 

In this momentous struggle Ezekiel 
Worthen of Kensington took an active 
part. For the “Crown Point Expedi- 
tion” of 1756 the Province of New 
Hampshire raised a regiment of 700 
men under Col. Nathaniel Meserve of 
Portsmouth. It consisted of twelve 
companies, the 8th of which was com- 
manded by Capt. Ezekiel Worthen. 
The original muster-roll of his company 
and the receipt for its first month’s pay, 
dated May 25, 1756, and written out in 
the Captain’s bold, clear ‘handwriting, 
are now in the possession of one of his 


5. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol. V, p. 370. 

6. Provincial and State Papers of New Hampshire, Vol. V, p. 386.” 

7. Prescott Memorial (Wm. Prescott, M. D. 1870) p. 235. 

8. Roll of the New Hampshire Men at Louisburg, Cape Breton, 1745 (Geo. C. Gilmore, 1896) p. 45. 
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The Old Worthen House at “Eastman’s Corner,” Kensington, N. H. 


descendants, Miss Josephine P. Dow of 
Exeter. The object and proposed dura- 
tion of its service are thus described in 
the muster-roll: “To remove French en- 
croachments to the North of Albany or 
Eastward of Schenectada: to serve nine 
Months if the Expedition is not sooner 
over.” 

No important battle was fought on 
that front during the season, though 
some sharp skirmishes took place.? The 
woods were full of savages ready to 
strike down any soldier who became 
separated from his comrades even for a 
short time and to ambush small detach- 
ments or scouting parties; but Mont- 
calm, on account of the large force of 
American militia confronting him, did 
not venture to attack Fort William 
Henry, as he is said to have intended, 
and the Earl of Loudon, who superseded 
Gov. Shirley in the command of our 
army, hesitated to bring on a decisive 
engagement. Meserve’s regiment was 
not idle, however, being employed in 
building forts and batteaux and in other 

9. History of Queensbury, New York 


trayed in Parkman’s poem, 
Magazine for August, 18465. 


useful works. These operations were 
conducted on a line extending from 
Fort Albany to Fort George. Loudon 
was so impressed with the qualifications 
of the New Hampshire men for this 
border warfare (their agility, skill and 
endurance as well as woodcraft) that 
he gave orders for the organization of 
three companies of “rangers” from that 
Province, which, under Robert Rogers, 
John Stark and William Stark, did ex- 
cellent service during the war and were 
afterwards allowed half pay on the Brit- 
ish establishment.?° 

Capt. Worthen acquitted himself 
creditably during this campaign and re- 
turned home when the regulars went 
into winter quarters and the militia 
regiments were discharged. It is prob- 
able that his. engineering skill proved 
useful in the erection of the fortifications 
above mentioned. On Jan. Ist, 1757, 
the House of Representatives voted an 
allowance to meet the expenses of the 
expedition, including the pay-roll of 
Capt. Worthen’s company. 


(A. W. Holden) 1874 pp. 303-4. 
10. History of New Hampshire (Jeremy Belknap) Vol. 1, p. 316. 
“The New Hampshire Ranger,”’ 


This type of soldier is aptly por- 
which appeared in the Knickerbocker 
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A regiment of 500 men under Col. 
Nathaniel Meserve and Lieut. Col. John 
Goffe went to the front from New 
Hampshire in 1757. Most of thé rec- 
ords of this regiment have been lost, 
and the captains of the Ist, 3rd and 
6th'! companies are the only ones men- 
tioned in any official document known 
to the writer, though there must have 
been at least eight companies, judging 
from the number of enlisted men.’ 
There is convincing oral or traditionary 
evidence that one of these companies 
was commanded by Capt. Ezekiel Wor- 
then of Kensington. Col. Meserve with 
100 carpenters and three companies of 
rangers went to join the forces under 
the immediate command of the Earl of 
Loudon at Halifax and the remainder 
of the regiment, including Capt. Wor- 
then’s Company (between 200 and 250 
men in all) under Lieut.-Col. Goffe, 
marched to Number-Four and thence to 
Albany. Gen. Webb then posted them 
at Fort William Henry, at the head of 
Lake George, as part of the garrison un- 
der the command of Col. Monroe. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Montcalm had as- 
sembled a large force, including a mot- 
ley horde of savages in which forty-one 
tribes and _ sub-tribes, Christian and 
heathen, were represented. They had 
flocked in from regions as remote and 
widely separated as Acadia on the East, 
and the valley of the Ohio and the 
shores of Lake Superior on the West. 
There were present cannibals “from the 
Western Sea” never until then beheld 
in that country. The warriors were 
painted with vermilion, white, green, 
yellow and black, had rings of brass 
wire in their ears, and were “adorned 
with every ornament most suited to dis- 
figure them in European eyes.” Their 
hideous aspect and bestial habits ren- 
dered them objects of dread and dis- 
gust to the more humane of their French 
allies, several of whom have left records 
of the manner in which they devoured 


11. 
ending July 1, 1866, Vol. II, p. 179. 
=2. 
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the flesh and drank the blood of their 
victims. One states that “sometimes 
when mad with brandy they grappled 
and tore each other with their teeth like 
wolves.” 

Such was the demoniac crew with 
which on August 3rd, 1757, the Marquis 
of Montcalm descended upon and sur- 
rounded Fort William Henry. He also 
had with him 6000 Canadian and French 
troops and a train of artillery. Co. 
Monroe made a gallant defence, but on 
August 9th, his ammunition being ex- 
hausted, his fortifications _ battered, 
smallpox ‘raging amdng his men and 
many having been killed and wounded 
by the bombardment, he was compelled 
to surrender. The terms agreed upon 
with Montcalm were most honorable, 
providing for the retention of personal 
baggage and a safe escort to Fort Ed- 
ward, fourteen miles. distant. No 
sooner were the gates opened, however, 
when the Indians rushed in and toma- 
hawked the sick and wounded. A 
rather feeble attempt was made by the 
Fench officers to protect their prisoners 
and carry out the terms of the capitula- 
tion, but many were robbed and mur- 
dered, and the attitude of the savages 
continued to grow more menacing. The 
attempt of the survivors to march to 
fort Edward under French escort is 
thus graphically described by Parkman: 

“When after much difficulty the 
column at last got out of the camp and 
began to move along the road _ that 
crossed the rough plain between the en- 
campment and the forest the Indians 
crowded upon them, impeded their 
march, snatched caps, coats and weapons 
from men and officers, tomahawked 
those that resisted and seizing upon 
shrieking women and children dragged 
them off or murdered them upon the 
spot. It is said that some of the inter- 
preters fomented the disorder. Sud- 
denly there rose the screech of ‘the war- 
whoop. At this signal of butchery, 


Potter's ‘‘Military’’ History’ in Report of the Adjutant General of New Hampshire for the year 


The rolls and other records were probably lost at the time of the massacre below described, 
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a mob of savages rushed upon the New 
Hampshire men at the rear of the 
column.” 

Then ensued the most dreadful scenes 
of slaughter. The English were with- 
out ammunition and totally defenseless. 
The Indians stripped them to the skin 
and ruthlessly plied the tomahawk and 
scalping knife. 

In the midst of this fiendish orgy of 
blood and terror Capt. Worthen did not 
lose his presence of mind. A number 
of savages rushed upon him, but while 
they were quarreling over the posses- 
sion of his red waistcoat he made a bold 
dash for freedom. Seizing one of their 
guns he ran down a steep hill through 
the woods at top speed and when out of 
sight flung himself at full length on the 
ground beside a fallen tree.- He 
pressed his body close up under the edge 
of the log and covered himself with 
pieces of bark. So cleverly was he con- 
cealed that the Indians following in hot 
pursuit leaped over the log and passed 
on without discovering his hiding place. 
At nightfall he resumed his flight under 
the cover of darkness and after incredible 
perils and hardships reached a place of 
safety—probably _Fort .Edward. He 
was completely exhausted and so nearly 
famished that it was deemed prudent to 
give him nothing but parched corn and 
water until his gradually returning 
strength enabled him with safety to take 
more substantial nourishment. 

The Massacre of Fort William Henry 
aroused horror and hatred throughout 
the English speaking, world and con- 
tributed materially to the speedy down- 
fall of the French power in America. 
Its tales of terror were long repeated 
at New England firesides, and the 
memory of Ezekiel’s miraculous escape 
is still preserved among many scattered 
branches of his posterity. 

A musket of French manufacture 
brought home by Capt. Ezekiel from the 
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Wars long remained in the possession 
of his descendants. It was known as 
“The Indian gun” and was no doubt 
the same one carried away by him as 
above described from the massacre of 
Fort William Henry. It probably 
passed to his youngest son, Enoch, who 
remained on the home place. At all 
events it was subsequently in the pos- 
session of Enoch’s daughter, Sarah 
(Worthen) Perkins, who died at Ken- 
sington in 1863 aged 92 years. Not 
long before her death she gave it to 
Ezekiel Worthen James of Boston, a 
great grandson of Hannah (Worthen) 
James, one of the daughters of Capt. 
Ezekiel Worthen, requesting him to 
transmit it to his son as an heirloom. 
Unfortunately, however, the son died in 
youth and Mr. James wishing to pre- 
serve the historic relic for the benefit of 
future generations, presented it to the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association.” 

Though known chiefly to later genera- 
tions as a military man, Ezekiel Wor- 
then was not inactive in civil matters 
or in the affairs of the church. He set- 
tled in Kensington about the year 1738 
soon after it had been incorporated as a 
parish. From the first he seems to have 
been considered a leading citizen, for he 
was called “Gentleman” in a deed dated — 
as early as July 20, 1740. He was 
generally so designated in all the public 
records, but was occasionally described 
as “joyner” or “house carpenter.” The 
town books'* show that he was elected 
a selectman in 1748 not long after his 
return from Louisburg. Thereafter 
his name appears from time to time as 
surveyor of highways, constable, select- 
man and moderator at town meetings. 
He was a man of substance and had 
attained an honorable position in the 
region where he lived when disputes 
with the mother country culminated in 
armed conflict. 


To be continued 


13. The writer was informed of the circumstances under which Mr. James acquired the gun 
and donated it to the society above mentioned, by Miss Cornelia A. James of Manchester, N. H., 


a granddaughter of Hannah (Worthen) James of Deerfield. 
stated in a letter written by Miss James after she had passed her 90th birthday. 


deceased. 


The facts are very clearly and fully 
She is now 


14. Examined for the writer by Mr. George Osgood of Kensington. 
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UPHILL 


By CuristTiNA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow, dark hours begin, 
May not the darkness hide it from my face: 
You cannot miss that Inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you waiting at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

| Of labour you shall find the sum. 

‘Will there be beds for me and all who seck’ 
Yea, beds for all who come. 





THE NILE 


By Leitch Hunt 

















It flows through old hush’d Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory exteme 
Of high Sessostris, and that southern beam, 

he laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us; and then we wake 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake. 














THE BALLAD OF KEITH OF RAVELSTON 


a 


By Sipney Dose 


The murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 
‘O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!’ 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill, 
And thro’ the silver meads; 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 
The song that sang she! 


She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 
Rode thro, the Monday morn. 


His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 
His belted jewels shine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 





Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade, 
And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. | lay my hand upon the stile, 


The stile is lone and cold, 


Her misty hair is faint and fair, phe burnie that goes babbling by 


She keeps the shadowy kine; 


Say I ld. 
O Meith of Ravelsinn. ays naught that can be told 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Yet. stranger! here, from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 
O Keith of Ravelston, 


The sorrows of thy line! 


Step out three steps, where Andrew stood— 
Why blanch thy cheeks for ‘fear? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 
"Tis not the burn I hear! 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 
O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 























Harold Hardy (left) and C. E. Hardy (right). 
orchards described in this article. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE APPLES AT THEIR BEST 


The Orchard of Hardy and Son 
By-G. F. 


HENEVER there is an occasion 
\\ to exhibit New Hampshire’s 

fruit farms,—possibly to some 
national authority on fruit or to visitors 
from other states—there is one farm 
which is always included in the list to 
be seen, the farm of C. E. Hardy & 
Son at Hollis, N. H. There are larger 
orchards in New Hampshire and many 
of them splendid ones; there are or- 
chards on more promising sites; there 
may be orchards which pay nearly or 
quite as well, but there is none where 
one can rely upon finding a higher 
quality of product or better demonstra- 
tion of modern scientific orchard man- 
agement. It is a fruit farm which has 
been built up through close co-opera- 
tion of the father, C. E. Hardy, and his 
son Harold, a farm which has paid its 
own way along every step in its pro- 
gress. Moreover, the notable success 
of this farm has led the way in making 
Hollis the largest fruit producing com- 





These men have built up the splendid 
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munity in New Hampshire. Through the 
rows of trees of the Hardy orchard one 
may look out across the fields of neigh- 
bors, dotted with orchard planting. 
The farm has been occupied by Mr. 
Hardy’s people since 1849. Mr. 
Hardy’s father, who was a cooper, plied 
his trade in a small shop near the pres- 
ent Hardy homestead. Fifty-seven 
years ago he purchased the field which 
is now the site of New MHampshire’s 
most promising orchards and _ started 
farming. The land at that time looked 
little as it does to-day. The field was 
full of brush and stone and a portion of 
it was poorly drained. It was used as 
a cow pasture but here and there were 
seedling apple: trees some of which had 
been grafted with scions, which, it is of 
interest to note, came almost directly 
from the original Baldwin tree on the 
farm of John Ball at Wilmington, Mass. 
A barrier of boards had been placed 
around each grafted tree in order to 
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The storage and packing plant. 


keep the cows away. The cooper in em- 
barking in the field of farming made 
his chief industry that of producing mar- 
ket hay and dairy products, but he con- 
tinued to graft and protect each seedling 
tree. Year by year, the brush and 
stones were cleared away, tile was laid 
under the low ground until there evolved 
a beautiful field of shale soil, which in 
New Hampshire almost invariably de- 
notes a good orchard location. 

In 1908 the elder Mr. Hardy passed 
away and the farm came into the pos- 
session of his son, Charles, who indeed 
had been actively managing it for some 
years previous. At that time Harold 
Hardy was at New Hampshire College 
where, from 1906 until 1910, he took the 
long course in Agriculture majoring in 
fruit-growng under Professors Hall and 
Rane. During his senior year the Chair 
of Horticulture passed to B. S. Pickett, 
who took a considerable interest in the 
farm at Hollis and, after Harold’s grad- 
uation, visited the place frequently and 
assisted in planning for its development. 

Harold Hardy came home with his 
college education in 1910, and it was in 
the following spring that he and his 
father definitely started a fruit planting 
program. There were at that time about 








1200 bushels of fruit were handled here in 1922. 


500 to 600 trees on the farm. About 
one-half of these were the grafted seed- 
lings which have previously been refer- 
red to, and the remainder were in a 
planting of Baldwin and MclIntosh 
which had been made upon one of the 
higher fields. In 1911 an additional 600 
trees were set, and in 1912 between 1300 
and 1400 trees were put out. These 
were the two largest plantings, but in 
succeeding years plantings of from 100 
to nearly 500 trees had been made until 
there is to-day a total of about 3800 
trees upon the farm. 

As compared to many other fruit 
farms in New Hampshire the propor- 
tion of early varieties is high. Graven- 
Stein, an early market variety which 
succeeds well in some sections and often 
fails in others, has been found to be very 
well adapted to this locality. It forms 
a considerable proportion of the Hardy 
orchards. Wealthy, another early fall 
variety, has been used to a large extent. 
There are extensive plantings of the 
well known McIntosh Red. There are 
a large number of Wagener, a late 
variety, but one which bears at a rela- 
tively early age and for this reason is 
adapted to planting between the perma- 
nent trees of an orchard which are too 
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Hollis is developing into an apple center. 
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Through rows of mature Baldwin trees 


one may glimpse young orchards on adjoining fields. 


far apart to need all the space at first. 
The Wagener variety has proven itself 
especially well adapted to use as a 
“filler” because it is of upright habit and 
can remain a long time without crowd- 
ing the permanent trees. In the early 
plantings of the Hardy orchard a good 
many Jonathan were used; but if plant- 
ing to-day it is probable that this variety 
would not be included at all. It is not 
well adapted climatically to the condi- 
tions of southern New Hampshire and 
has given a great deal of difficulty on 
account of its characteristic disease 
known as Jonathan Spot. As in all 
other New Hampshire orchards the 
Baldwin is the main late variety. 

The Hardy farm is one which is well 
adapted to the system of clean cultiva- 
tion in the orchards, the plan which is 
followed in most of the largest produc- 
ing orchards in this country although it 
is not the plan best adapted to many of 
the New Hampshire hills. The ground 
is tilled early in the spring and is kept 
thoroughly worked until about the first 
of July, when a crop is planted to be 
plowed under the following spring. 
Crimson clover is used to a consider- 


able extent for planting these so-called 
“cover crops,” and through its ability to 
fix nitrogen adds considerably to ithe 
fertility of the soil. In many orchards 
where the cultivation system is practiced 
there are grass and weeds next the 
trees, but a visit to a young orchard on 
the Hardy plantation discloses the trees 
cultivated as cleanly as a crop of corn. 
The most modern equipment for getting 
under the branches close to the trees is 
used. For the most part the motive 
power is furnished by horses. The 
tractor is tried, and where it proves 
more economical it is used to a certain 
extent; but in general the best results 
have been obtained by cultivating with 
teams. 

When the first large plantings on the 
Hardy farm were made, the horticultur- 
ists over the entire country were recom- 
mending the type of tree which is known 
as the open-centered.or vase-form tree, 
and this is the type which predominates 
in these early plantings. Experience 
here and elsewhere has shown that this 
type of tree is structurally weak; that it 
tends to break down under stress of 
storm and crop. In the later plantings, 














NEW HAMPSHIRE APPLES AT THEIR BEST 


A young orchard interplanted with shell beans. 
of growth. 


therefore the Hardy’s have adopted the 
more modern “semi-leader” tree, in 
which a strong trunk is induced to grow 
through the center of the head and a 
larger number of well spaced _ side 
branches produced along this trunk to 
carry the bearing area of the tree. 

In the production of the high class ap- 
ples perhaps the most important single 
operation is that of spraying. There 
have been years in New Hampshire when 
some of the growers were disheartened 
by the prevalence of disease, particularly 
the apple scab disease on the McIntosh. 
This variety, which is of highest quality 
and most profitable when clean from 
disease, is very difficult to protect against 
the fungus. The Hardy Farm, equipped 
with the most modern high power spray- 
ers, has led the way in New Hampshire 
in demonstrating what can be done in 
the production of clean high-class 
McIntosh apples, even under most un- 
favorable weather conditions such as 
were experienced in 1922. Following 
accurately the recommendations of the 
college and applying each spray with the 
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The trees are in their third season 


utmost thoroughness, they have obtained 
results which have made other growers 
take heart and follow this example. 
Sometimes as much as six or eight gal- 
lons of spray mixture have been applied 
to a single McIntosh tree at one spray- 
ing, and these applications have been 
put on not less than six times a season. 
Thousands of bushels of perfectly clean 
fruit have rewarded them for the trouble 
and expense. 

In 1912 the Hardys constructed the 
large storage and packing house, which 
is shown in one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations. In building a central pack- 
ing house and transporting the apples 
from the orchard to the storage to be 
graded and packed indoors by the aid of 
sizing machinery and other special equip- 
ment, the Hardys marked a distinct ad- 
vance over the method of packing in the 
field which was then practiced in most 
other New Hampshire orchards. The 
storage cellar is air cooled. It is prob- 
able that within a few years there may 
be added units with mechanical refriger- 
ation, which will be of service in hand- 
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ling some of the more perishable varie- 
ties. |The house is so arranged that 
fruit may be brought on the wagon into 
one compartment and, after the outside 
doors have been closed, unloaded and 
transferred into the main storage. In 
this way the fruit is brought in without 
allowing the cool air to escape and with 
the least possible changing of the tem- 
perature. In 1922 more than 12,000 


bushels of fruit were stored and packed’ 


in this way. 

In packing and marketing methods the 
Hardy farm has reached very high de- 
velopment. Harold Hardy is known as 
the most skillful fruit packer in New 
Hampshire, and there is no question as 
to his right to the title. Practically the 
entire crop of early varieties is marketed 
in the Boston Market Box, a relatively 
shallow square box, which when skil- 
fully packed makes an exhibit package 
superior to the oblong box packs which 
come from the Pacific Northwest. Each 
apple is placed in position, layer on layer, 
row on row, with the result that the ap- 
pearance of the completed box is most 
attractive. Buyers and sellers of New 
England early fruit agree in commend- 
ing this package. The Hardy trucks 
carry these boxes by the thousand to the 
markets of southern New Hampshire 
and eastern Massachusetts. 

Farm Management studies have shown 
that the seasons at which orchard work 
may be carried on are relatively limited. 
There are many times of year when 
there is little work to be done on the 
trees, and therefore it is usually most 
profitable to combine the orchard indus- 
try with other types of farming. At 
the Hardy farm there is a variety of by- 
products which without exaggeration 
keep the men busy every day in the year. 
In a small way the farm is still in dairy 
production, there being a herd of twelve 


’ head of cattle,—seven milking cows, all 
Between the 


of them high producers. 
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rows of the young cultivated orchards 
various truck and farm crops are pro- 
duced. Thus, there is a full acre of 
strawberries and more than six acres of 
horticultural beans. The beans are 
grown from seed selected each year from . 
the most perfect and best colored plants, 
for the public pays best for the dark 
red pods. It is forty-four miles by 
road from the Hardy farm to North 
Market Street in Boston, and on many 
an early morning in late summer the 
Hardy truck pulls up at the Boston 
market with its load of shell beans to 
be sold at an excellent profit. In sea- 
son there are raspberries and again crops 
of sweet corn and cabbage. There are 
fields of field corn interplanted with 
pumpkins and plantings of tomatoes as 
large as on many another farm in which 
truck gardening is the chief industry. 
In another field one may find a planting 
of squash, mostly of the Blue Hubbard 
variety, and, like the beans, grown from 
seed carefully selected year by year. 
Thus, while the fruit crop is the main 
stay, the income from this source is ably 
abetted by returns from these other 
crops. 

The record of achievement at the 
Hardy Farm is one of which its owner 
may be justly proud. When the fruit 
is exhibited at New England shows, a 
goodly share of the blue ribbons go 
home to Hollis; and the guest in the 
Hardy home may be shown an amaz- 
ing collection of cups and trophies. It 
has not all been easy. There have been 
losses and discouragements. Mr. Hardy 
smiles a slow smile at the mention of 
hail. There was once when it was not 
a smiling matter. But the farm to-day 
is a splendid paying proposition, and it 
has been built from the ground up 
through the energy, skill and foresight 
of C. E. Hardy and Son. It answers 
the question as to what others can do 
with New Hampshire farms. 

















Dr. Anna B. Parker who heads the New 
Hampshire League ef Women Voters. 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS 


A Growing Power in State Affairs 


HE New Hampshire League of 

Women Voters enters upon its 

fourth season of activity inspired 
by a constantly increasing interest among 
the women of the state and a spirit of 
co-operation which promises high 
achievement of its purposes. One year 
ago it was decided that the ever-in- 
creasing need and demand for more in- 
telligent and interested voters called ur- 
gently upon the League to push with 
energy a program of education in citi- 
zenship in this state. Such a program 
with outline of special activities was 
adopted and Dr. Anna B. Parker was 
elected to start the work during the last 
session of legislature when the minds 
of the people would be turned to politi- 
cal matters and it would be possible to 
secure a larger measure of success than 
at any other time. This campaign was 





carried on from an office in the Patriot 
Building, Concord, for four months, 
starting January first. The results 
were most gratifying and at the annual 
meeting in May, Dr. Parker was elected 
State President of the League. Plans» 
were made looking toward continued in- 
tensive effort during the coming year. 
The organization was strengthened by 
the election of active directors in every 
county and the enlargement of the board 
of general diectors which is representa- 
tive of every part of New Hampshire. 

The National League of Women 
Voters came into existence a fully equip- 
ped and organized association, repre- 
senting about two million women, by 
the transformation of the National Equal 
Suffrage Association into the League. 
Its purpose was to educate and equip 
women for intelligent participation in 
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public affairs. _ Women knew nothing 

about the management of public busi- 

ness up to that time excepting what a 

male electorate had failed to accomplish. 

They resolved to put the party system 

to the test of actual personal participa- 

tion before they tried to change any- 

thing or improve upon it in any way. 

The purposes of the League, originally 

declared and since adopted by every 

state in the union, are simple and funda- 

mental : 

To arouse women to their civic responsi- 
bility, 

To supply unbiased information on public 
questions, 

To urge women to become active members 
of existing political parties, 

To support needed legislation. 

With these purposes the New Hamp- 
shire League is in full sympathy but it 
has decided that the need of education 
in citizenship should be met first of all 
and it believes that when women are 
awakened to their public responsibilites 
and learn to keep informed upon public 
questions they may be left to themselves 
to decide how their votes can be made 
to count most for efficiency in govern- 
ment. The work for the coming sea- 
son will be continued on the strictly 
non-partisan lines of the past years. 
Local Leagues will be formed wherever 
called for in larger towns and cities. 
Study groups will be fostered in small 
towns for which the League will fur- 
nish teachers or material as desired. 
Work through civic and legislative de- 
partments of clubs and societies will be 
continued. Full co-operation in all ef- 
forts for the civic and political educa- 
tion of women, the answering of every 
demand made upon it by the women of 
the state, is the aim of the New Hamp- 
shire League of Women Voters. The 
year’s plan includes two schools of citi- 
zenship, one in the late Autumn and one 
in the Spring, both to be north of Con- 
cord. The work will begin the middle 
of September in Carroll county. 

During the season just ended two 
very successful schools of citizenship 
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have been held. The first at Keene, the 
home of the retiring President, Mrs. 
Lula F. Lesure at which candidates for 
Governor, United States Congressman 
and other offices addressed the women. 
Several notable men and women from 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
took part in discussing laws and public 
policies the women need to know, and 
Mrs. Maude Wood Park, President of 
the National League of Women Voters, 
gave an inspiring address on the work 
and aims of the organization nationally. 

Just before the local city election in 
the Spring another school of citizenship 
was held by the Laconia League, one of 
the finest working leagues in the state 
under the leadership of Mrs. Minnie E. 
Thompson. Candidates for mayor and 
other offices appeared and outlined city 
conditions and their policies if elected. 
Able speakers discussed such questions 
as the direct primary, uniform laws for 
all states, the machinery of government 
and the County budget. In the evening 
a debate was held discussing the pro- 
posed taxation amendment to the state 
constitution. This was broadcasted by 
radio and attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. 

Dr. Anna B. Parker, the new Presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire League of 
Women Voters is a native of the state, 
though she lived for twenty-five years 
in Boston. Her father was William D. 
Dimick of Lyme, her mother was Anne 
M. Folsom of-Gilmanton and on both 
sides her ancestry is of pure New Eng- 
land Stock. Her forefathers took part 
in every struggle in the early history of 
the colonies and she is eligible to every 
society of colonial descendents in New 
England. She was educated at Gilman- 
ton Academy, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston University 
and the New York Post Graduate Medi- 
cal School. She practiced medicine in 
Boston twelve years and holds licenses 
to practice in New York and New 
Hampshire as well. She is also an or- 
dained minister and preached six years 
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election last spring. 








Achber 
The Laconia League held a most interesting School of Citizenship just before city 


Studio, Laconia 


Among the features was a debate on the taxation amendment 


which was broadcasted by radio. These ladies helped to make it a success. They are: 

(Standing, left to right) Mrs. Charles Minzner, Mrs. Ada F. Roberts, Mrs. L. E. 

Hayward, Miss Sarah L. Merrill, Mrs. George B. Cox. (Sitting) Mrs. Emma S. 
McGloughlin, Mrs. Wilbur W. Woodridge, Mrs. Edwin P. Thompson. 


in Massachusetts. She has been twice 
married, the first marriage was with a 
physician in Boston and was very short. 
After a widowhood of ten years she 
was married again in 1910 to William 
H. Parker, and with him came to Gil- 
manton two years later for a summer 
vacation from which they never re- 
turned. They bought a fine old home 
in the pine woods one mile from New 
Hampton village and there Dr. Parker 
devoted four years to her mother until 
her death. Before that time Mr. Par- 
ker became a partial invalid and return 
to the city was forbidden him. 

Thus removed from her busy active 
life Dr. Parker sought and found in- 
teresting things to do in her immediate 
environment. She was not confined to 


home duties very closely as Mr. Parker’s 
sister, who had never been separated 
from her brother, was devoted to his 
interests and had remained at the head 
of his house after his marriage. So 
Dr. Parker worked in all the local ac- 
tivities, woman’s club, church, schools, 
farm extension, and finally in all the ac- 
tivities incident to the world war. She 
worked for food conservation under 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood, who was the wo- 
men’s war leader for the state and also 
the first League President. Later Dr. 
Parker became a member of the citizen- 
ship organization of the women of the 
state and a Director of the State League 
of Women Voters. Last year she was 
its Executive Secretary and now is 
elected to the Presidency. 











The King farm 





from the road. 


MARSH KING--PRODUCER 
A Two-Man Farm With a Wonderful Record 


By Harry C. 


HE man who specializes in feeding 

cows for individual records may 

become widely known as a success- 
ful dairyman. The success of such a 
man is deserving of our attention and 
admiration as his work not only lifts 
the standards of the community, but 
provides the foundation stock for the 
ultimate betterment of the dairy indus- 
try of the state. But there is another 
type of dairyman who accomplishes much 
and yet may not be widely known. The 
man who produces large quantities of 
milk efficiently for a wholesale market 
must have marked ability, and certainly 
outstanding examples of success in this 
are deserving of our study and com- 
mendation. 

Marsh King of Lisbon is one of the 
most efficient wholesale milk producers 
of the state. He makes no attempt to 
select a few high producers and force 
these for a record; but the whole herd 
is managed as a unit to secure as much 
milk as possible at a low cost. 

Mr. King has developed a two-man 
farm. He and a year man do all the 
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work a greater part of the year; extra 
help is hired during haying and silo 
filling. The two men milk and care for 
thirty-three cows and about twenty head 
of young stock, and in addition work 
in producing roughag:, work in the 
woods and do considerable teaming. In 
previous years the receipts from teaming 
and road work, etc., have just about 
balanced the total labor bill. 

The most important factor about the 
business is the accomplishment per man. 
Last year 234,642 pounds of milk were 
sold from the farm. Can you picture 
2,726 ten-gallon cans of milk in a row 
side by side, one half a mile long? Or 
can you imagine a row of 109,040 quart 
milk bottles in a row about seven miles 
long? Including the milk used on the 
farm each man produced over 120,000 
pounds of milk. This achievement 
stands as a splendid record, especially 
when contrasted with the output of 
many small dairymen who are able to 
produce only 20,000 pounds per man. 
In these times we are beginning to as- 
sign definite values to denote ability. 














If a man is able to 
build up an organiza- 
tion that turns out 
30,000 pounds of 3.7 
per cent milk per 
man, could we not 
think of him as a 
30,000 pound man, 
and in contrast with 
this a man of marked 
ability as a producer 
like Mr. King could 
be thought of as a 
120,000 pound man? 
He has the ability, 
the energy and vision 
to surround himself 
with an efficient or- 
ganization that can accomplish much. 

While good production per man is a 
very important factor toward success in 
wholesale dairying, yet this production 
must be secured by a low feed cost if 
the labor income is to be large. Valuing 
hay at $18 a ton, silage at $6 per ton and 
purchased feed at purchase price, Mr. 
King used $3800 worth of feed in pro- 
ducing milk selling for $5604.87 and 
stock selling for $1006. In other words, 
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Most of the hay is taken from a permanent meadow in the 


river bottom. 
he secured $174 in sales from each $100 
worth of feed fed to cattle. For a large 
herd, including cows and young stock, 
this is a very good record, especially 
when milk prices were so low. — Fur- 
thermore, Mr. King does not have the 
advantage of large amounts of legume 
roughage, as most of the hay is taken 
from a permanent meadow in the river 
bottom. The hay is fine in quality, 
yields well, but is not rich in protein. 
The _ thirty-three 
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Mr. King hires extra help for haying and pushes the work 
so that hay is put up at the right time. 





Fastin Bs 


Holstein cows aver- 
aged over 7,000 
pounds of milk and 
Mr. King is confident 
that he will secure 
8,000 pounds average 
in the present year. 
He compares’ each 
year’s production 
with that of the prev- 
ious year and is eager 
to do _ better each 
time. This compari- 
son of one year with 
another is like a great 
game to him, and the 
attempt to beat the 
previous year’s record 
fascinates him and 
holds’ his interest 
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‘throughout the twelve 
And _ one 


months. 
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wonders if all this intense interest in his 
work may not be the biggest factor in 
his success. We may, in studying the 
cold figures of the year’s business, point 
out that good production per man, good 
production per cow, etc., are the chief 
factors. But these cannot be maintained 
without the tireless energy which inter- 
est and faith alone create. 

And yet this intense interest in his 
cows does not overbalance him in the 
management of his farm. He uses a 
milking machine, observes the cows with 
a critical eye while feeding, and then 
turns his energy toward other produc- 
tive work. Several years ago Mr. King 
kept records of the time used in caring 
for the cows and at the end of the year 
the labor required per cow was estimated 
at 107 hours. This shows very efficient 
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use of time when compared to the aver- 
age labor requirement of 150 hours per 
cow. 

As one enters the cow barn and looks 
down the row of cows, the large size 
of the animals impresses one; and then 
later when the young stock is inspected, 
one is convinced that Mr. King believes 
in “growing out” the young heifers. 
The herd is maintained by raising the 
heifers from the best cows. In fact the 
herd has been brought up to its present 
efficiency by a program of breeding and 
selection rather than by purchasing high 
priced cows. 

As a producer, Marsh King is doing 
a man’s work. With a good farm, high 
producing cows and efficient use of labor 
he is making a splendid record of ac- 
complishment. 





PROHIBITION 


A Test of Statesmanship 


CCHS he a real statesman or merely a 
politician?’ is a question which 
people ask of themselves as 

they regard the various figures in public 
life. The answer to that question is 
not to be found amid the “tumult and 
the shouting” of a campaign, for a can- 
didate for office is always an archangel 
and an archfiend, an honest man and a 
grafter, a law-abiding citizen and a wife- 
beater, if one is to believe all that is 
said about him. Public utterances are a 
poor indication of the real man behind 
them, for a carefully prepared speech 
usually sidesteps delicate or dangerous 
subjects by substituting thrilling pass- 
ages on Democracy, Americanism, and 
the Star Spangled Banner. A _ public 
servant cannot always be measured by 
his official acts for there is usually some 
underling upon whose shoulders the 
blame can be shifted. 

How then can we measure our pub- 
lic men? A former recruiting officer 
tells of a draft dodger who attempted 
to deceive the examiners into the belief 
that he was hopelessly near sighted. 


After undergoing several tests and con- 
sistently proving that “none are so blind 
as those who will not see” he was in- 
formed that his sight was defective and 
that he was released. Thankfully seiz- 
ing his hat he hastened from the office 
but as he went out he instinctively moved 
his head to avoid a thread which was 
suspended in the doorway. “Come 
back,” said the Doctor, “that little thread 
is there for fellows like you.” 
Fortunately for our country there are 
and always have been little threads which 
measure the sincerity and manhood of 
our public figures. These threads are 
certain vital moral issues upon which 
feeling is bitter. Issues in which the 
politician can see little chance of glory 
for himself and which he will avoid if 
possible to escape the enmity involved. 
His “dodge” however usually proves his 
undoing. Slavery was such an issue. 
Henry Clay wrote a letter compromising 
himself upon it and lost the presidency. 
Our own Webster made a speech for 
the fugitive slave law to gain the friend- 
ship of the South and for years after 
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was despised by both North and South 
as a trimmer. Stephen A. Douglass ans- 
wered a question at Freeport in such a 
way as to win Illinois and thereby lost 
the “Solid South.” 

To-day we have another issue upon 
which feeling is exceedingly bitter and 
which is about as attractive to politicians 
as a hangman’s noose. The country 
watched the Governor ‘of New ‘York 
sweat blood for a week before he signed 
his name to a bill and declared himself 
for all time despite his desperate at- 
tempt to put his action on a basis of 
“states rights.” 

A prominent New Hampshire politi- 
cian of a few years ago who began life 
as a clergyman was asked why he left 
the ministry. “Because I got tired of 
being such a damned hypocrite,” he re- 
sponded. If he were alive to-day we 
fear that he would return to the minis- 
try, for it is the politicians who seem 
to be the hypocrites. They appear to 
resolve themselves into three classes: 

First, the politicians who talk on both 
sides of the question. We have in mind 
a self-announced candidate for the next 
New Hampshire Senate who told us that 
he believed the 18th Amendment should 
be repealed, modified; or enforced. We 
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venture to predict that he will make a 
good senator. 

Second, the politicians who talk on 
neither side of the question. We mean 
talk in public. Some of them are will- 
ing to speak quite heatedly in private 
conversation but are singularly loath to 
reiterate their statements where they 
may go on record. : 

Third, the politicians who talk one 
way and act another. It is rather amus- 
ing at times to see who our prohibition- 
ists are. We almost sympathize with a 
veteran politician who made the remark 
to us, “I like a drink myself. I have 
every respect for the prohibitionist who 
is sincere but I hope that every man who 
voted for prohibition for political rea- 
sons may choke to death within sight of 
a beer barrel.” 

The Granite MonrTHLY is interested 
in knowing who are the politicians in 
New Hampshire, and who are the 
statesmen. For that reason we propose 
to interview the leaders of both parties 
in this state in regard to their attitude 
on the 18th Amendment, give the results 
of our interviews to the people of New 
Hampshire in our October issue and let 
them determine the answer for them- 
selves. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL 


The Soldiers’ Memorial 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


TERCENTENARY EDITION 


book has just been published 

by Rear Admiral Joseph Foster, 

Supply Corps, U. S. Navy, who 
during the last thirty years has gath- 
ered information about the lives and 
services of the Portsmouth soldiers 
and sailors serving the United States 
since that day when one of New 
Hampshire’s citizens, William Whip- 
ple, numbered among the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


The publication of the volume 
comes at a most appropriate time, just 
now when Portsmouth is in the midst 
of a tercentenary celebration, which 
makes all citizens of New Hampshire 
turn toward the past to view with 
pride the part their State has always 
played in the life of the Nation. This 
book will preserve for us and for com- 
ing generations a record of those 
who died to defend the free 
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institutions of America, will help 
to bridge the vast space of 
time between the present day and 


the Continental Congress of ’76. It 
will help us to remember that the men 
of ’61 were the sons of the patriots of 
76 and that the pages of New Hamp- 
shire’s history made memorable by 
Langdon, Whipple, Stark, Sullivan, 
and a host of heroes were again illu- 
minated in the World War by the 
brave deeds of New Hampshire men. 
In this volume a detailed table of 
contents and an “Indexed Record of 
the Graves we Decorate” enables the 
reader to find quickly information 
concerning the service of the men 
whose graves in Portsmouth and four 
adjoining towns are annually deco- 
rated. Interesting information about 
men of especial prominence is given 
in the reproduction of speeches de- 
livered on historical and public oc- 
casions, as in the case of General Wil- 
liam Whipple (1730-1785) and Ad- 
miral David Glasgow Farragut, U. S. 
Navy, America’s great admiral who 
died in the Portsmouth Navy yard 
August 4, 1870. These two men 
stand for the things of which New 
Hampshire may be justly proud, her 
part in the defense of the flag on land 
and sea, and her voluntary response 
to her country’s call to send her citi- 
zens out to fight and die for the tra- 
ditions and ideals of America. 





The Missing Man 
By Mary R. P. HatcH 


Four Seas Co. 


CCINHE Missing Man” as may be 

surmised from the title is a de- 
tective story and one of more than 
usual interest. Even the most experi- 
enced lover of mystery stories will 
find here new material to stimulate 
his imagination in the ingenious, in- 
tricate plot which Mrs. Hatch carries 
through smoothly from start to finish 
with many surprising pitfalls for the 
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reader, an interesting climax, and with 
well-sustained suspense. 

The story is based on the mys- 
terious trips, lasting for two weeks, 
taken by Vane Hamilton every May 
to a place and for a purpose unknown 
even to his wife, Constance Hamilton. 
From one of these journeys he does 
not return and all clues lead to the 
belief that he has been murdered or 
that he is a scoundrel, a forger and 
bank robber, as well as a deserter of 
his wife and children in the company 
of Lenora, the beautiful woman with 
whom he was last seen. 

A Vane Hamilton finally returns. 
Is he the respected bank president of 
the first half of the story? Is the mys- 
terious Premier Edes the real Vane 
Hamilton or is he Henry Ashley, a 
scoundrel sought for by the police? 
A confusion of four identities arises 
based on memory lapses, mind read- 
ing, and hypnotism, thereby intro- 
ducing the reader to a new atmos- 
phere in the usual mysterious adven- 
tures of detective fiction. The psychic 
element in the book is thrilling and 
fascinating, although at times it is 
difficult to know whether the psycho- 
logical incidents are based on the re- 
sult of scientific investigation or are 


suppositions on the part of the author. 


Except for uncertainty on some of 
these points, the story, although 
crowded, is well told, and a fine piece 
of characterization created in the case 
of Constance, torn between the man 
who looks like her husband and the 
one who seemed like him, but who 
did not look like him. 

And now, impossible as all this may 
seem, it is really true. Mrs. Hatch is 
a New Hampshire woman and she as- 
sures us that the Grovedale, New 
Hampshire, of the story is Littleton, 
New Hampshire, and that the plot of 
the story is drawn from the case of a 
resident of Littleton, who due to over- 
work, suffered from a lapse of mem- 
ory and disappeared from his commu- 
nity, 














THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 
About Going Back to School 


ELL, that’s over! For the 
W coming nine months we need 

not have our food salted with 
wood ashes and sweetened with bits 
of green twigs and wandering insects. 
We can sleep in comfortable beds and 
wash in the hot water that emanates 
from shining faucets. Mosquitoes, 
black flies, ants, and their like have 
had their last succulent meal of our 
flesh for another year. No more will 
the Blue Book lead us, all unsuspecting, 
into quagmires of detours or face- 
tiously land us, by meticulous direc- 
tions, in the backyard of an irate 
householder. No more will we sit in 
the tortured boredom of hotel veran- 
das. We have done our duty. We 
have taken our vacation. And now 
we can settle down in the accustomed 
harness, between familiar shafts, and 
jog along our well worn ruts for 
another year. Labor Day is well 
placed. Never does a desk well piled 
with work look so appealing, never 
are the glorious advantages of one’s 
own kitchen versus the makeshifts of 
camp so apparent, as when one comes 
upon them after a strenuous bout of 
vacationing. 


The sound of industrial wheels be- 
ginning to turn more swiftly after the 
summer lull is a welcome one, but it 
is not so far reaching as another Sep- 
tember sound, the ringing of school 
bells. Kindergarten and university, the 
little white schoolhouse on the back 
country road and the well-equipped 
brick plant of the large city, schools 
which specialize in professional train- 
ing and schools which adhere sternly 
to the three R’s—before the month 
is over they will all be full of young 
life and activity. 

For New Hampshire the opening 
of school has special importance this 
year. For the first time in our his- 


tory we have a state University. As 
we understand it, the difference be- 
tween a University and a College is 
not size but diversity. A _ college 
turns out graduates fitted for one 
thing—just what has not yet been de- 
termined. But a University offers 
its students a choice of careers. Will 
you be a dirt farmer or a corporation 
lawyer? Will you specialize in med- 
icine or mechanics? The larger the 
University the greater the range of 
choice. And this fact gave us an idea 
which amounts almost to inspiration. 


Last winter four hundred odd 
statesmen found employment in our 
legislature. This winter they are out 
of a job. There is no legislature, the 
new campaign is in a very embryonic 
state. What can they do? Why not 
let the state University profit by their 
vacation? Why not institute at Dur- 
ham a course in that most widely 
popular of all New Hampshire’s pro- 
fessions—Politics ? 


We have broached the idea to sev- 
eral friends with disappointing re- 
sults. One remarked that the only 
subject most politicians knew was 
Slychology ; another suggested that a 
certain state Commissioner might 
qualify as Professor of Raiding and 
Writhing. But we have more se- 
rious thoughts in mind. In imagina- 
tion we can see a Durham classroom 
with a group of eager young people 
entranced, listening to a gubernatorial 
candidate of Grafton County dis- 
coursing on “What the Well-Dressed 
Politician Will Wear.” What a privi- 
lege to learn the fine art of publicity 
from a man who has been “spoken 
of” as a possible president of the 
United States! A course in real po- 
litical economy, including lectures 
on “How to Live on Forty-eight 
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Hours a Week” could be conducted 
by a number of our prominent Re- 
publocrats. And any one of our tax 
reformers could make a regulation 
professor of higher mathematics open 





his eyes in amazement. —H. F. M. 
Notes 

Two letters regarding our August 

magazine have come to us, which 

we want to share with all our 

readers. One is from Mr. Elwin 


L. Page of Concord and questions the 
accuracy of a statement in regard to 
Dover. Some of the loyal residents 
of that place ought to be able to 
answer the charge. 


“May I be permitted one criticism of a 
minor thing? The caption to one of the il- 
lustrations in the last number speaks of the 
settlement of Dover in 1623. I doubt if 
you can find a historian of any standing who 
will tell you that Dover was settled in that 
year. Of course, the Dover residents are 
anxious to have it appear that it was so, but 
that doesn’t make it so.” 
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The other letter is from Mr. H. D. 
Howie, Secretary to James M. Stor- 
row, chairman of the joint committee 
which has been investigating the New 
England railroad situation. It reads 
as follows: 


“IT have just read the article on the New 
England Railroad Situation in your August 
issue. I think it would have a very helpful 
effect if this article could receive wide dis- 
tribution throughout New England. I am 
writing to ask if I may purchase 1000 copies 
of the August issue for that purpose.” 

We are very glad to announce, 
what many of our readers may al- 
ready have guessed, that the donor of 
the prizes in the high school contest, 
awards for which were made in the 
last issue, is Mr. Erwin F. Keene of 
Concord, N. H. 





Our cover picture is of the Grand 
Army. men at the Weirs. At the 
head of the procession are Major R. 
H. Trickey and General Charles W. 
Stevens. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


Three opinions on the Republican 
party which appeared in our July issue 
awakened so much interest that we are 
presenting in this magazine three corres- 
ponding articles on the Future Policies 
of the Democratic Party. The writers 
need no introduction. They are Hon. 
RAYMOND B. STEVENS, one of the men 
most talked about as a possible Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor; Presi- 
DENT Eaton D. Sarcent of the New 
Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association ; 
and Hon. Georce E. FArRAND, State 
Treasurer and former Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. 


Mr. H. R. Goopwin is a hiking en- 
thusiast of Milan, N. H. 


Proressor H. C. WoopwortH, who 
writes of the Marsh King farm, is the 
extension specialist in farm management 
of New Hampshire University. 


Mr. H. B. Nasstept is the superin- 
tendent in charge of the construction of 
the Bristol dam. He has been with the 
Ambursen Construction Company for 
seventeen years and in that time has 
constructed fourteen dams of various 
sizes. He is a product of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, but is a native of Iowa. 


Miss Grace BLANCHARD is librarian 
of the Concord Public Library. 


As district chief of the New Hamp- 
shire Forestry Department, Mr. E. E. 
Woopsury knows at first hand the des- 
truction which fire brings to our forests. 


Mr. SAMUEL Copp WorTHEN is Gene- 
ologist of the New Jersey Society. S. 
A. R. 


ProFEessor Potter’s third article on 
New Hampshire orchards shows what 
can be done with New Hampshire farms. 











CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Page of Clippings 


President Harding 


Of Warren Gamaliel Harding as Presi- 
dent no estimate could now be just. It will 
be viewed in the perspective of time, and 
in our belief will be accorded high place. 
Largely successful in private business, he 
had well served the state of his birth, and 
he was an outstanding member of the na- 
tional Senate, when swept into the Presi- 
dency by a surging wave unprecedented in 
its volume. This was to him, for the time 
being at least, unfortunate. A Congress, 
nominally supporting, was, in its lower 
house especially, unwieldly, too large for 
effective control. Nor were many of its 
members, elected as Republicans, actually 
such. Blocs multiplied, and sectional de- 
mands were clamant. This severely taxed 
the President, as did the wearing grind of 
routine duties and the vexing problems 
which came as an aftermath of the World 
War. 

These handicaps, demands and problems 
President Harding met with a calmness, de- 
cision and courage not yet duly appreciated. 
He had done much quietly and well. The 
conference of his calling for the limitation 
of armament and for other matters aimed 
at international peace will more and more 
be held as a supreme achievement, and there 
is much else in his too short administration 
to which time will pay due and deserved 
credit. He has won a high place among 
Presidents. 

—Exeter News Letter 


The death of President Harding re- 
minds us that these strenuous trips have 
never resulted in any good and often se- 
riously as in President Wilson’s_ case. 
The President's job is a strenuous one 
without trying to shake hands with every- 
one from Florida to Alaska. From a 
political standpoint they have usually been 
a failure. 

—Hillsborough Messenger 


The cares of the Presidency these days 


are almost too great for the physical 
strength of any man. Some way of 
diminishing the less important ones 


should be devised if our chief magistrates 
are to render that sane and wise service 


which come with mental and _ physical 
health. 
President’s Harding’s death is mourned 


not only in the loss of a chief executive, 
but also a true friend of the people, a 
strong, brave kindly soul representing the 
highest type of Americanism. 
—Somersworth Free Press 


There are certain peaceful and friendly 
commonplaces about him which cannot be 
else than valuable to the people, command- 
ed so abruptly to contemplate him. Most 
people are average folk; they will under- 


stand Mr. Harding, and how he lived and 
what he thought, and why. Commonplace- 
ness can attain a greatness all its own and 
it is a greatness attainable by the 
most __ people. To the extent that Mr. 
Harding symbolized the great, friendly, 
simple, earnest American people, he is great 
enough. For his policies and his achieve- 
ments, time alone can testify. 

—Laconia Democrat 


from which 
the great- 
Kindness must 


heart 
which is 


His was a_ great 
radiated kindness 
est asset to mankind. 
rule the nation; it must rule the world. 
President Harding set an example which 
none will forget. 

—Peterborough Transcript 

President Harding never made an 
enemy. There were those who did not 
always agree with him politically but 
they never doubted his sincerity or his 
honesty, his noble purpose and his de- 
sire to give his best to his country. 


—Milford Cabinet 


President Coolidge 


The extent to which the mourning of the 
nation for President Harding is mingled 
with faith and confidence in President 
Coolidge is remarkable and reassuring. 

—Concord Monitor 


There is a wholly unusual and ex- 
ceptional equality of eagerness evinced 
by the American public to know more about 
the personality of the new President, Calvin 
Coolidge. 


Perhaps it may be because at a time 
of unexampled  vociferousness in a 
day when noisy demagogery is much 
in eviderce, when the latest ‘victor on 
the hustings was chiefly famous for 
his lung power, when statesmen main- 
tain their own _ publicity departments, 
and when everybody quite generally 


is seeking a pre-eminence chiefly vocal, 
there appears a “man of silence.” In a 
world of speech “Silent Cal” is unique. He 
intrigues the popular imagination because 
he is SO different. 

—Manchester Union 


As Calvin Coolidge grasps the helm 
of the ship of state he is received with 
general favor by the people of the 
country Financial leaders are antici- 
pating no crisis in the change of lead- 
ership. In fact, the G. O. P. of New 
Hampshire are warming up to Cool- 
idge for nomination in 1924. His stand 
in the police fight and the circum- 
stances under which he took the Presi- 


dential oath are admired by the party 
leaders. Whether or not of the same 
political persuasion, it must be true 
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that all minds of the country and of the 
world sympathize with him as he plunges 
into the rush and pomp and stupendous 
responsibilities of the presidency. 
—Bristol Enterprise 


It is indeed fortunate that, on the 
death of President Harding, there was 
so safe and _ level-headed a man _ as 


Vice President Calvin Coolidge to succeed 
to the high office. The new President is 
sound in his economic views, he has had 
wide experience in public life and has 
been in close touch with all the important 
problems before the administration. He 
has made no false steps and his speeches 
have been models of clear and patriotic ex- 
pressions of true American thought. The 
question as to who will be nominated by 
the Republican party as their candidate for 
President in 1924 is now settled. That 
man wilt be Calvin Coolidge, the man of 
destiny. 

—Somersworth Free Press 
wonderful 
something 


President Coolidge has a 
opportunity to accomplish 
for the people of New England along 
industrial relations in the coal industry. 
Somehow we have a feeling that he will 
get results that no one before has _ at- 
tempted. Coolidge is from New Eng- 
land. He knows the strenuous winters 
we usually have. He knows how help- 


less we are without coal and we feel 
he will interest himself more than any 
of his predecessors in getting coal in- 


to New England. The coal miners al- 
so know Coolidge and know he is not 
to be trifled with and perhaps the op- 


erators may sense something doing not 
before attempted. We do _ not believe 
Coolidge will be made to believe that 
the coal shortage in New England is 


“psychological” and not real. ; 
—Milford Cabinet 


The Johnsons--Magnus and 


Hiram 
“I suggest to my conservative brethren 
that recent events indicate they must choose 
whether progressive things shall be done 
in a conservative way or in a radical way. 
You may have to take progressivism or 
radicalism will take you.” —Hiram Johnson 


After two years deflated prices for his 
product and inflated prices for anything he 
must buy the farmer, specifically the Min- 
nesota wheat farmer, expressed his annoy- 
ance by electing Magnus Johnson to the 
United States Senate. It was not a vic- 
tory for radicalism; it was a protest against 
keen distress. However, if laws could have 
allayed that distress, they would have been 
passed by the Republican Congress of last 
year. That Congress was entirely aware 


of the political consequences to themselves 
of failure to pass such laws. 
their best. 


They did 
They put through a mass of 
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legislation aiming to promote the farmers’ 
special interests. But when the supply of 
wheat exceeds the demand its price goes 
down regardless of laws and distress and 
Magnus Johnson. 

Nothing can keep up prices of commodi- 
ties save co-operative control of supply and 
that is something for the farmers them- 
selves to attend to when they resolve to 
get together, organize great grain holding 
companies, and ostracize any black legs 
who undercut the prices—Current Opinion 


If one is anxious to find a 
for the recent horizontal decline in the 
stock market, perhaps the election of 
Magnus Johnson, an ignorant Swede out 
in Minnesota, to the United States Senate, 
by an overwhelming majority, may afford 
a clue. Of course, the market has been 
declining for weeks and the election only 
took place last Tuesday, but the result is 
a symptom of a condition which causes 
thoughtful men to pause and ponder. Radi- 
calism is rampant. 


reason 


—Rochester Courier 


A railroad man from the Middle West 
who is visiting his brother, a professional 
man in New Hampshire, they being, like 
Senator-elect Magnus Johnson of Minne- 
sota, of Scandinavian descent, gives us a 
view of the new Senator and the reasons 
for his election which is thought-provoking. 

“Magnus Johnson is not so much of a 
freak as you would think from reading 
about him,” he says, “but neither is he a 
great man. However, he serves exactly 
the purpose of the people who elected him. 
The farmers of the Middle West are in 
danger and they are trying to signal their 
danger to the rest of the nation. Now a 
danger signal should show red and make 
a loud noise and Senator Johnson will do 
both of these to perfection. But do not 
think it is a false alarm he is giving. There 
is real trouble in the West and if neither of 
the great political parties offers a _ likely 
remedy for it, a third party is inevitable 
and would carry many states in our sec- 
tion of the country.” 

—Concord Monitor 
“Hiram, Jack, Magnus and _  Pussy- 
foot are certainly a great quartet,” remarks 
the Boston Globe. They can make noise 
enough, beyond a question. Their double 
forte passages ought to raise the roof. But 
we fear théir voices may not blend perfect- 
ly and that some of them might fail to 
keep on the key. 
—Rochester Courier 


In reply to Senator-elect Magnus John- 
son’s general invitation to have a little 
revolution with him, Editor Al Weeks of 
the Laconia News and Critic replies: “We 
are getting along quite well here and could 
not possibly stop to aid in a _ revolution. 
Come to Belknap County where we are all 
cheerfully busy.” —Concord Monitor 




















GEN. JOAB N. PATTERSON 


Gen. Joab Nelson Patterson, last survivor 
of New Hampshire’s general officers in the 


Civil War and the only man from the 
state to be commissioned for active ser- 
vice in both that war and the war with 


Spain died in Concord on January 18th at 
the age of 88 years. 

Of his interesting and varied career the 
Manchester Union comments as follows: 
To read the bare outline of Gen. Joab N. 
Patterson’s life is to get the impression that 
here is material enough out of which to 
construct two or three lives. There is one 
whole life’s work in his military record, 
that of a veteran of two wars and com- 
mander in the militia for many years. For 
in this relation General Patterson did not 
simply “belong to something.” He opened 
a recruiting office at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, raised a company, won a com- 
mission, went into the fighting, was 
wounded at Gettysburg, rose to a brevet- 
brigadier generalship. Then for many 
years after the war he was in the militia 
service, attaining the highest rank and 
holding it for years. And then he served 
in the war with Spain. Or one may take 
his public service as an official, as a rep- 
resentative in the legislature, United States 
marshal, second auditor of the United 
States Treasury, superintendent of public 
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All 


this means a 
full life, a life having many contacts, a life 
all compact of interesting and immensely 
varied experience. 

Incidently, this soldier and public officer 


buildings in Havana. 


was an out-standing figure in the Dart- 
mouth sesqui-centennial in 1919. He was 
the marshal of the academic procession at 
the hundredth anniversary celebration, and 
fifty years later was honored by being made 
the honorary marshal. 

Best of all, this crowded life of many 
activities and great service was crowned 
with friendships without number. 

During his funeral flags on the city 
building and the Capitol were at half mast. 

The honorary bearers were Gen. Elbert 
Wheeler, Nashua, representing the Old Na- 
tional Guard; Maj. Wm. H. Trickey, Tilton, 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion; 
Gen. Frank Battles, Concord, Grand Army 
of the Republic; Gen. Charles W. Howard, 
Nashua, National Guard; Henry W. 
Stevens,, Concord, secretaries of Dart- 
mouth college; Capt. John B. Abbott and 
John A. George, Concord, old Concord 
friends and families; Gen. John H. Brown, 
and Thomas Norris, Concord, Wonolancet 
club; Commander H. H. Amsden, Con- 
cord, American Legion; Harry M. Cheney, 
Concord, Masonic orders; Wesley Adams, 
Londonderry, State Senate, Dr. Sibley G. 
Morrill, Concord. 
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ASBURY F. TANDY 


After an illness extending over several 
years, Asbury Fitch Tandy died at his resi- 


dence in Litchfield, August 11th. Mr. 
Tandy was a native of Lempster and was 
the son of James A. and Lucy Fitch Tandy 
of Dublin. He was born April 27, 1850. 

In 1880, Mr. Tandy was appointed su- 
pervisor of the New Hampshire State hos- 
pital, which he held for 23 years. 

He is survived by the widow, Mrs. Anna 
Tandy, one brother, William E. of Green- 
land, and several nephews and _ nieces. 


PROF. FRANCIS T. CLAYTON 

Professor Francis Treadway Clayton, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Con- 
cord, died at the Margaret Pillsbury hos- 
pital, July 29th, after a long illness. 

He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 
3, 1875, and received his early education in 
the schools of that city, later going to New 
York University for three years of graduate 
study and one year at Harvaid in special 
study toward a doctorate in English phi- 
losophy. One year was also passed in 
Europe in educational study. He came to 
Proctor Academy in 1911 and served there 
seven years as head master, coming to 
Concord, September 1, 1919. 


JOHN J. CONNOR 
After an illness lasting nearly a year, 
County Commissioner John J. Connor 
died July 23rd at his home in Manchester. 
Mr. Connor had long been active in poli- 
tics in Manchester. For eight years he had 
been alderman from Ward 10, and from 
1918 to 1922 was inspector of plumbing. 
He was elected county commissioner last 


November. He was a native of Ireland, 
but had lived in Manchester 41 years. 
During the Spanish-American war, he 


served jn the Sheridan guards. 
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HARRY E. MORRISON 

Harry E. Morrison, one of three Graf- 
ton County Commissioners, died August 
4th at the Woodsville Cottage Hospital. 

Until ill health forced him to give up his 
farm and take up his residence in Haver- 
hill Corner, Mr. Morrison was well known 
throughout the vicinity for his fine herds 
of pedigreed stock. He was prominent 
also in political affairs, and served as se- 
lectman in his town and as representative 
in the Legislature. 

He leaves a_ wife, Frances (Buzzell) 
Morrison; one son, Samuel R., and one 
daughter, Mary Catherine Morrison. 


DANIEL GILMAN 


Mr. Daniel Gilman, one of Exeter's 
most prominent citizens, died on July 21st 
at the age of 72 years. 

A member of an old and notable family, 
Mr. Gilman received his education in pri- 
vate schools, at Phillips-Exeter Academy 
and at Brown. Coming to Exeter in 1883, 
he organized the Rubber Step Manufac- 
turing Company, of which he was presi- 
dent for many years. He served his town 
one year as selectman and in 1912-16 he 
was postmaster of Exeter. 

He is survived by his wife and one son, 
Daniel E. Gilman. 


FRANK EDGAR THOMPSON 


Frank Edgar Thompson, for fifty years 
sub-master and head master of the Rogers 
High School, who in June was elected by 
the school, died July 3lst at his home. 


Mr. Thompson was born in Somers- 
worth, N. H., March 31, 1849, and was 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1871. He 


taught for a little while at Phillips Andover 
Academy and then in 1873 accepted an in- 
vitation to become sub-master at Rogers. 
In 1890, he was made head master. For 23 
years he was a member of the State Board 
of Education and in 1919 he was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion by Rhode Island State College. 
Besides his widow, Mr. Thompson is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Miss Helen M. 
Thompson, of the High school, and a son, 
Colonel Edgar Thompson, U. S. A 


REV. LUCIUS WATERMAN 


Rev. Lucius Waterman, D. D. of Tilton, 
retired clergyman of the Episcopal church, 
author and churchman recognized at home 
and abroad as one of the most profound 
scholars in his denomination, died July 
26th in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Waterman, who had served as chair- 
man of the Diocesan committee of New 
Hampshire, had represented the diocese in 
many important gatherings, and had been a 
member of the Triennial Convention, was 
born in Providence, R. I., March 29, 1851. 
He was graduated ‘from Trinity College in 
1871 and three years later received the M. 
A. degree. In 1892 he was given the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, 
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Among his notable literary works was 
“Post Apostlic Period,’ published by 
Scribner and “Primitive Traditions of the 
Eucharistic Body and Blood,” from the 
Bishop Paddock lectures before the General 
Theological Seminary in New York in 
1918-19. He also wrote many pamphlets. 

Dr. Waterman was for five years rector 
of Trinity church in Tilton and had served 
as rector of St. Thomas church in Hano- 
ver, St. Luke’s in Charlestown and Trinity 
in Claremont. He established St. James 
in Laconia and presented the church edi- 
fice and lot upon which it stands to the 
parish. His first pastorate was in Provi- 
dence, 

He is survived by his widow and one son. 


MRS. ALBERT O. BROWN 


Mrs. Susie J. (Clark) Brown, wife of Ex- 
Governor Albert O. Brown, died at the 
family home in Manchester, August 13th. 

A highly cultured woman, albeit of quiet 
tastes, Mrs. Brown belonged to many clubs 
and organizations of a literary and scien- 
tific nature. She was a graduate of Welles- 
ley College and was affiliated with the col- 
lege Women’s club of Manchester. She 
was a member of the Manchester Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the Current Events 
Club, the Natural Science club, the Bird 
club and the Manchester Federation of 
Women’s clubs. 


COL. ELBRIDGE J. COPP 


Col. Elbridge J. Copp, until recently reg- 
ister of probate for Hillsborough county 
for 45 years, died August 3d after a brief 
illness. 

Colonel Copp was a veteran of the Civil 
War and prominent in G. A. R. He was 
born in Warren, July 22, 1844. 

The honorary bearers at his funeral in- 
cluded the following prominent men: Con- 
gressman Edward H. Wason and Henry 
A. Cutter, Hillsborough Bar Association; 
Adjt.-Gen. Charles W. Howard, New 
Hampshire national guard; Mayor Henri 
A. Burque, city of Nashua; Judge George 
A. Wagner, county of Hillsborough; Maj. 
R. H. Trickey, Loyal Legion; Gen. Charles 
W. Stevens, G. A. R., Joseph L. Clough, 
Pilgrim Church; Maj. Charles A. Roby, 
Nashua city guards; Paul T. Norton. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Lotta Plummer 
Copp, he is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Charlotte L. Pearson of Malden, 
Mass., and Mrs. Edith A. Baldwin of Man- 
chester, and several grandchildren. 





HON. HERBERT DANIEL RYDER 


One of the most important contributions 
in recent years, by the State of New Hamp- 
shire, to the public, professional and busi- 
ness life of her sister State of Vermont, 
was that in the person of Herbert Daniel 
Ryder, born in Acworth, November 12 
1850, who died at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, July 18, 1923, following an 
operation. 
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Mr. Ryder was the son of Daniel A. and 
Elizabeth A. (Brigham) Ryder, and was 
educated in the public schools, Colby 
Academy, Oberlin College, O., and Dart- 
mouth College, graduating from the latter 
in 1876. He was for three years principal 
of the Springfield, Vt., high school, dur- 
ing and following which time he studied 
law; was admitted to the bar in 1880; prac- 
ticed a year in Springfield, and then re- 
moved to Beilows Falls, where he con- 
tinued through life, serving for a time as 
principal of the high school, and later en- 
gaging in the practice of his profession; 
but also being for many years actively 
connected with the Derby and Ball Manu- 
facturing Company. He was associated in 
law practice with W. A. Graham, under 
the firm name of Ryder & Graham, for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

He was a Republican in politics and held 
many offices, local, county and State. He 
had been chairman of the Bellows Falls 
board of bailiffs, president of the village 
corporation; superintendent of schools in 
Bellows Falls; chairman of the Rocking- 
ham Vt., town school board; examiner of 
schools for Windham County for twenty 
years; member of the Vermont State 
Board of Education of which he was sec- 
retary and treasurer in 1913-14; deputy 
collector of Internal Revenue 1897- 1904; 
State’s attorney for Windham County, 
1904-06; member Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives and Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee 1913, and presidential elector in 1908. 

He was a Congregationalist in religion, 
a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 

He married, November 30, 1881, Mar- 
garet E. Ball of Springfield, Vt., who died 
May 11, 1923. One son, Daniel F., Dart- 
mouth 1923, and five daughters survive. 

—H. H. M. 














THE F. R. WOODWARD NEEDLE WORKS 


Having bought the property of the Geo. H. Adams Co., which I moved 
to this town fifty-one years ago, I propose to again manufacture the same 
high grade LATCH NEEDLES as I previously made. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY WORKS 


F. R. Woodward, Manager. 
H. A. Woodward, Superintendent. 
For fifty-one years makers of the celebrated WOODWARD AND 
RED DEVIL GLASS CUTTERS. 
The World’s Standard for Steel Wheel Glass Cutters. 


THE HILL LIGHT & POWER CO. 


F. R. Woodward, Proprietor. 
H. A. Woodward, Superintendent. 
We invite any who are looking for a place to locate a manufacturing 


plant to investigate our proposition for cheap power. 


F. R. WOODWARD, HILL, N. H. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The symposium, “What New Hampshire Thinks of Prohibition” which 
was forecasted in the issue for September will appear in an early number. 

The cover portrait of this number entitled “Our Summer Guests” is a 
typical scene at the Shirley Hill House near Manchester. 


If you are not a subscriber, and would like to receive 
the magazine regularly, fill out the coupon below 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for my subscription to thee GRANITE MONTHLY for 
one year beginning 
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Entered as second clase matter at the Concord, N. H.: postoffice 
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EYES 


$o called “stupidity” on the part of 

school children is often due to eye 

strain, 

ff your child is backward, let us 

examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 
**An ounce of prevention is worth 


@ pound of cure’’ 





OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 





Please Mention THE GRANITD MONTHLY in Writing Advertisers. 

















Epna DEAN Proctor 


(Taken on her 94th birthday) 





